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LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
sreiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 





Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
The Representative of LAMPERTI. 
Pupils prepared for 
CONCERT, ORATORIO Aanp LYRIC STAGE. 
Winter Residence : Summer Residence: 
408 So. 18th St., Philadelphia. Dresden, Germany. 
‘“‘I declare Mrs. Ratcli re Caperton to be my only 
representative and I advise all pupils desiring to 
study with me to be prepared by Aer.” 

(Signed) Pror.G B. LAMPERTI. 
June 17, 1890. Sedan Str 17, Dresden. 


ANTHONY STANKOWITCH, 
Pianist. 
Address: 312 West 14th Street, New York. 





ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 








WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 
HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Harlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York, 
Address 100 West 125th Street, New York. 





WALTER KAUFMANN, 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address: 27 Union Square, New York. 





FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 





Mr, and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York. 





MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 


Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture. 101 West 86th Street, New York. 


EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 





GEORGE M. GREENE, 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 


Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 186 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 
Residence and address: 
417 West 23d Street, New York. 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Orchestral Conductor. 


Singers prepared for Oratorio, Opera and Con- 
cert. Address Steinway Hall, New York. 





Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


49 West 20th Street (Church of the Holy Com- 
munion), New York. 





Mr. TOM KARL, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York, 


Mr. TORREY T. HULL, 
Basso. 
Pupil of Mme. FLORENZA b’ARONA. 
Concert—Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
The Lenox, 11 West 32d Street, New York. 





CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 


BASSGO—CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Studio : 136 Fifth Ave. (Mason & Hamlin Bldg.). 





GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 


9 W. 14th Street. New York, 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 





CARL Le VINSEN, 


Vocal Instruction 


Protessional, Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 





G. WARING STEBBINS, 
Pupil of ALEXANDRE GUILMANT. 
Organist Emmanuel Baptist Church, Brooklyn. 
Address 19 Veroua Piace, Brooklyn. 





MISS OLIVE BARRY (Contraito), 


Vocal Instruction. 

Concert, Oratorio, Opera. Certificated pupil of 
LAMPERTI (&/der) 

The Oakland, 152 West 49th Street, New York. 





MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method. 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall. 


TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
Oratorio and Concert Baritone. 
Solo Baritone Grace Episcopal Church, New York, 
401 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 

Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMa JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE, 18 Irving Place, New York. 





VICTOR HARRIS, 


Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 
Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 33d Street, New York. 


Mme. MARGHERITA TEALDI, 
Highest Voice Culture. 


Room 207 Abbey Building, 
Broad way and 38th Street, New York 








PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 


314 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Address 70 West 95th Street, New York. 





Mme. KATHARINE EVANS VON 
KLENNER, 
Soprano. 
Is empowered by certificate from Mme. Viardot- 


Garcia to teach her famous vocal method, 
Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture, 
71 East 52d Street, New York. 





CARL FIQUE 


Will accept musica! directorship of any first- 
class singing society. Address 
472 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N, Y. 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York. 





GERRIT SMITH. 


Organist and Conductor. 
Studio: 5738 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street; 
South Church, Madison Aveuue, cor. 38th Street, 
New York. 


EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W 15th St. 


Residence : 1 West 87th Street, New York. 





LEONARD E. AUTY. 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 

1483 Broadway, or Wolfsohn's Musical Bureau, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 





Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
1147 Broadway, between 26th and 27th Streets, 
New York. 





PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera --Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 





OSCAR SAENGER, 


Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction, Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Studios: is West 59th Street, New York. 
* 7858 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 2271 11th Ave., near 178d St., New York. 





ORTON BRADLEY, 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Oper- 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE. 
STUDIO: 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
New York. 





CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher, Author and Lecturer on important 
vocal topics, Send for Circular. 
32 East 23d Street, New York City. 





HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensembie Piaying 
Residence and Studio: 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Pupil of the celebrated 
Mamet FLORENZA v'ARONA. 
Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction. 
256 West 7ist Street, New York. 








HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 487 5th Avenue, New York. 


University Connection. ; 
Metropolitan College of Music. 


Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS, 
PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO. 
Opera, Concerts and Oratorio. 
47 East 21st Street, or 
H. M. HIRSCHBERG MUSICAL AGENCY, 
36 West 15th Street, New York. 





J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist. 
With the National Conservatory. 
May and June in Europe Resumes Piano In- 
struction July 20 at Stiver Lake, N. Y. 


For particulars address : 
28 West 19th Street, New York. 


MISS MARY H. BURNHAM’S 
Music School. 
Resident and visiting pupils. Piano. Harmony, 


Analysis, Hand Massage, Concentration, &c. 
Address, 106 East 74th Street. 





HELEN von DOENHOFF-SHAW, 


Contralto, 
Opera. Concerts, Festivals. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils and pre- 
pare them vocally and dramatically tor tne oper- 
atic stage. Address Steinway Hall or 636 Lexington 
Avenue, cor. 54th Street, New York. 





CLARA BELL BAGG, 
Pianist. 
Pupil of Rafael Joseffy,to whom she especially 


refers. Instruction. ; 5 
68 West 93d Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 
Solo Tenor South Church (Dr Terry’s) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 


Oratorio, Concert and Vocal! Instruction. 
Studio, Music Halli, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 





THE WEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AND 
SCHIOL FOR PlaNC AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 








487 5th Avenue, New York. 


atic répertoire. For terms, &c., address. 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 


Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 


Miss BERTHA BUCKLIN, 
Violinist 
Address care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
Union Square, West, New York. 





ENRICO M. SCOGNAMILLO, 
Violoncellist. 
Now in Europe Will resume October 1. 
Address care of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
New York. 


A. VICTOR BENHAM, 


Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
108 West 123d Street, New York. 


Miss MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 
The Swedish Violinist. 
Engagements for Concerts, Festivals and Musi- 
cals. Private pupils accepted 
Address : 46 Irving Place, New York. 





RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Concert Organist and Accompanist. 
Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 
ner 5th Avenue and 29th Street 
Studio: 1402 Bruadway, New York. 





FROEHLICH 
MUSIC, 


2117 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Under the auspices of ANTON SKIDL. All 
branches of music taught by eminent teachers. 
S FROEHLICH, Director. 


THE SCHOOL OF 





A. J. GOODRICH, 
Theorist. 
Lock Box 976, Chicago 
Author of **Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony.” 
“ “Complete Musical Analysis.” 
“ “ Music as a Language,” &c., &c. 
Personal or correspondence lessonsin Harmony, 
Composition, Orcnestration, Analysis and Theory 
of Interpretation. 


Miss MARIE LOUISE TODD, 
Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. 
Addres-~ : 324 West 57th Street, New York. 

“*It gives me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which I hoid the piano playing of Miss Todd, 
and my ccnfidence in her ability as a teacher of 
the instrument.’"-—Wam. Mason 








Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CuLTuRE, 
ITALIAN METHOD, 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street, 
New York 


Mr. LEO KOFLER, 
Voice Culture 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Pauls Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of * The Art 
of Breathing.” 
Address by mat! 29 Vesey Street. 


SAMUEL A. BALDWIN, 
Conductor Harlem Oratorio Association and 
North New York Choral Society. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
ORATORIO AND SONG INTERPRETATION. 
Address: 122 West 126th St., New York 


MISS NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 


Vocal Teacher. 
Studio: 420 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Summer Studio: 3 Rue Chateaubriand 
(Champs Elysées), Paris. 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
Pianist. 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 


specially recommended by him. Instruction. 
iu Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 





Miss EVA HAWKES, 

Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal! Instruction. Pupil 
of Garcia and Bouhy. For terms, dates, &c., ad- 
dress at residence, 127 West 22d Street. New York, 
or Addison F. Andrews, Manager, 18 East 22d 
Street, New York 


E. CATENHUSEN, 

Vocal Teacher, 58 Irving Place, New York. 
“IT recommend in the highest degree Prof. 
Catenhusen as an excellent teacher of the voice.” 
BERLIN. LILLI LEHMANN, 





Mme. HELENE MAIGILLE, 


Voice Culture (Labord method). 
6 East 17th Street, New York, 
319 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn. 





FOURTEENTH YEAR, 
1895-1896 
MRS. REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 
FOR THE 
HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING, 
297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 





LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


The Certificated Authority and Exponent of 


the elder 
LAMPERTI. 
(Three years’ resident pupil.) 


Lamperti’s latest technical developments on 
voice production. 
Hardman Hall, 138 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





F. & H. CARRI, Directors, 
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Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 
Voca. INSTRUCTION, 


West 39th Street, New York. 





ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street, New York. 
Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 





M. I. SCHERHEY 
Vocal Instruction. 
Church -Oratorio—Concert—O 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musica! Con- 
servatory in Berlin. 67 Irving Place, New York. 


ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, 


has returned to America, Applications for en- 
gagements and tuition (.eschetizky method) can 
be made to her temporary address, 

STEINWAY HALL, 


New York. 


AD. NEUENDORFF, 
Musical Director, 
Permanent address: 
Steinway Hall, 109 East i4th St..New York City. 





MACKENZIE GORDON, 
Tenor. 
Concert and Musicals. 
Address: 22 West 34th Street, New York City. 





Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
123 West 89th Street, 
New York. 


Mrs, EvizaBETH CHURCHILL Mayer, 


Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
Hours: from 12 M. to1 P. M. 
138 Sth Avenue, New York. 





E. A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Composer, 


Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Instruction in Piano and Composition 


ABBEY BUILDING, 


Broadway and 38th Street, New York. 





SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 


323 East 14th Street, New York. 





Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 





ee” Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
Instruction. 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist. 
Pupils accepted. 


Monroe Building, Room 15, 
11 East 59th street, New York City. 


Studio: 


LACHMUND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, 
CARL V. LACHMUND, Director. 


TEACHERS OF INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION. 
E. ELSMANN, Secretary, 


132 West 85th Street, New York City. 





[ONCERT Pivecion aver] 


(W. ADLINGTON), 


THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


Representing the World's Greatest Artists 
Vocal and Instrumental. 





SOLE AGENT FOR MR. PADEREWSKI, 


224 REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


A BC Code. Cables: “ Liszt, London.” 





Paris. 








COMPRENEZ BIEN QUE CHAQUE FOIS 
QUE L’ATTENTION DES LECTEURS EST 
APPELEE SUR VOUS AU MOYEN D’UNE 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 
SERVE D'SLEVES | POUR L’AVENIR. 


Mme. . EMELIE HAMMER, 
Conversation Parlors. 
French Elocuticn. 


Preparation for Stage and Platform. Lecturers 
coached. 77 Rue Blanche, Paris. 


Muspanoretiss YERSIN, 


Inventors of the 
Phono-Rhythmique Method 
for French Pronunciation. 


14 Rue de Villejust, PARIS, FRANCE 


~ MADAME CLARICE ZISKA, 


Pupil of Frezzolini, Mercadante, Thalberg 


Prima Donna of the Italian Opera, 
Prepares for Oratorio, Opera, Concert, in Italian, 
English, French, Spanish. 

34 Place St. Georges, Paris. 


Mur. EM. AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing. 
Voice Placing, Declamation, 
scene. Private Lessons, Classes, 
Pusiic Concerts Every Monrn. 
74 Rue Blanche, Paris, 
MARIE ROZE, 

Complete artistic preparacion—French, 
English, Italian. Pose of Voice. Gesture, 
Répertoire. 

THEATRE FOR PRACTICE. 
Hearings in costume before artists, press 


and managers. 
64 Rue de ia Victoire, 


MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto Grand Opera, Paris, 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio. 


Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 


(Parc Monceau.) 63 Rue de Prony, Paris. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 


Lessons in Piano Piaying and Theory. M. Faicke 
speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


JULIANI, 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN OPERA. 





Mise-en- 





Paris. 











Mise-en-scene. Complete Répertoire. 


THEATRE IN STUDIO. 
11> Rue de Milan, Paris. 


M. EMILE BERTIN, 
Stage Practice 


in regular cast. Opéra and Opéra Comique. 
41 Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms, moderate. 

30 Rue St, wana satuies all 


MONSIEUR BARBOT, 


Conservatoire Professor. 


GARCIA METHOD—Direcr. 
16 Rue Halevy, PARIS. 


MADAME TORRIGI- HEIROTH 


Method Viardot-Garcia. 





86 RUB DE BERRI, PARIS. 





The Most Successful 


Scnool in America, 





THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL. 


Take advantage of the Special Summer Course for Teachers and Advanced 
Terms $45.00. Thirty-five lessons, 


Players. 


lessons. Send for circular. 


Course begins August 3 and continues for five weeks. 


Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, Director, 29 West isth Street, New York City. 


including class, private and lecture 


Address 





Paiite. 


3 


London, England. 





Madame BERTRAMI, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPARATION A 
SPECIALTY. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
14 Rue Alfred de Vigny, 


(Pare Monceau,) 


MADAME DE LA GRANGE, 


——PARIS.—— 
Italian Method. 
Pupil of Bordogne, Lamperti, Rossini in 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


62 RUE CONDORCET. 


‘me. ARTOT DE PADILLA 


(DESIREE ARTOT), 


PARIS. 








39 Rue de Prony, 
Parc Monceau. PARIS. 


Mile. JENNY HOWE, 


de UVOpera. 
Method Garcia — French, Italian. 


(Not more than two pupils in a class.) 


24 Rue de Vintimille, 


A 
M. LEON JANCEY, 
Du Theatre |’Odéon, Paris. 
Lyric Declamation -Facial Expression— 
Interpretation — Dictioa. 
IN NEW YORK SEPTEMBER 1 TO NOVEMBER 1, 1896 
TERMS: $5.00 A LESSON. 
Limited number of pupils only received. 
address immediately, therefore, 


62 Rue Condorcet, PARIS. 


WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 


8 Rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 


Paris, France. 





Please 


American comfort guaranteed the year 


round. Not a stopping place, but a Home. 


Belis, Elevator, Bathrooms, Light. 








Boston. 


Mr. ARTHUR eer 


BASSO—Concert, Orato: 
21 Manic Hall, Boston 











Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149a Tremont Street, Boston. 


F. W. WODELL, 
Baritone—Oratorio and Concert 
Vocal lastruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


JOHN C. MANNING, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher, 
146 Boylston Street, Boston. 


MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


And School for Opera. 














Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 
The Art of Acting taught by M. Vermandele. 


17 Rue de Treves. 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Of the University of the State of New York. 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA. 


FULL COURSE, $200 PER YEAR 





Dudiey Buck, President. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Harry Rowe Shelley, ad Vice-President. 
Werbert W. Greene, Principal Voice Department. 
R. Huntingtom Woodman, Principal Organ Deft. 
Clifford Schmidt, Principal Vielin Department, 


Residence Department for pupils from a dis- 
tance. Send fcr catalogue. 
JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, 


Musical Directer and Seertary. 
19 & 21 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK 





THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Established by the Corporation of London, 1 
Princifa/—SiR JOSEPH BARNBY. 

All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 
taught. 

Improvisation, Accompanying, Sight Singing, 
Sight Reading (Instrumental), Choral, Orchestral, 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates, Scholarships, 
prizes, &c., given. 

Fees from £1 11s, 6d. to £4 i4s, 6d, per term 
of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 180 Professors. Over 3,500 Students 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee, 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C, 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 


Professor of Voice Production 
and the Aisthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 


Guildhall School of Music, 


14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, 8. W., London. 


Mr. WADDINGTON COOKE, 


Pupils received for Operatic Répertoire 
Traditions of Oratorios and 
English Ballads. 


lx Montagu Mansions, Spring Street, 
Portman Square, London, W. 





Mr. CLARENCE LUCAS, 
From the Comservatoire Nationale de 
Musique, Paris. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Composition, Orchestration 
Works scored for large or small orchestras. 
22 Portiand Terrace, St. John’s Wood, N. W. 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'S 
Academy for the Higher Development 
of Pianoforte Playing. 

Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 
& Elgin Avenue, London, W. 


M. PANZANI, 


Late instructor at the Institut Musicale in Flor 


ence and College Militaire, Chef d’Orchestre and 
Assistant Instructor under Mme. Marchesi 
NOW ESTABLISHED IN LONDON, 
Pupils received in singing and singers prepared 
for opera or concert. Address 
5 Templeton Place, Earl's Court, 5. W., or 
care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 


21 Princes Street, London 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and -tammerers, 

18 EAKL’S COURT SQUARE, LA 


The Monthly Journal 


Ot the Incorporated Society of Musicians of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 ANNUALLY. 


The best means of advertising everything connected with 
music in Engiand, Ireland and Scotland Specimen copies and 
terms will fe forwarded upon a cates | to the Society's 
offices: 19 Berners St., LO ENGLAN 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany: Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address: Musik wolff, Berlin. 


NDON, S. W 








Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein 
Koll, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carreno, Mile. Kleeberg, 
Mile. Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager 
of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, 
Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 


Principal Agency for Musie Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 


NATALIE M. E. HAENISCE, 


CHAMBER SINGER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINQINQ. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN. 








4a THE 

















Oo” Productions of the present year are 

the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the _ critical 
of the musi- 


the 


examination 





cal profession and 


public. 


CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 
BosTOn. 





CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENEA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Karl Klindworth. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Frau Amalic Joachim Dr. H. Goldschmidt (Vocal 
Art); Klindworth, Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, Leipholz, Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Miss Jeppe (piano) 
FRAU M. SCHARWENKA-STRESOW, PROF. FLORIAN ZAJIC, Grtinberg (violin); Scharwenka 
theory); A. Heintz, Clemens (organ); Choir: Burmeister. 

Applications can be made daily from 11 to 1 and 4 to 6. Prospectus gratis on demand from the 
directors. 

Lessons given to beginners and up to the finish for concert appearance. 

Tuition fees from 120 marks ($30.00) up to 600 marks ($150.00) annually. 





Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School). 


DRHSDAN, GHRMANY. 


Thirty-eighth year, 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among 
whom for Theoritical branches are Felix Draseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for 
Piano, Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole 
Sherwood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c,; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fah: man, Music Director 
Hopner, Organist Janssen ; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the 
Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. 
Grutzmacher ; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fraul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl, Orgeni 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff-Georgi, &c. 
Education from the beginning tothe finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission 
times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at other times. Pro- 
pectus and full list ef teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 


Hew England Conseratoy of Music, |@t¢t6o Conservatory of Musie 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Tl. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

MUSICAL DIRECTORS : 





Founded in 1853 by Dr. Eben Tourjée. 
RICHARD H. DANA, President, 
CARL FAELTEN, Director 





-# “ 4 ? e.. -F WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Piano. 
ea) LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, ° ° ° Piano. 
ARTURO MARESCALCHI,. Vecal. 

CLARENCE EDDY, ° Organ. 


8. E. JACOBSOHN, . . . ° - Violin. 
FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony, &c. 





NEW YORK CITY 


Empire Theatre Dramatic School. 


Associated with Mr. Charles Frohman’s 
Empire Theatre. 


THE LEADING CONSERVATORY OF 
AMERICA, 
Complete in all its Departments. 

Music, Oratory, Modern Languages and Tuning. 
Send or call for Illustrated Prospectus and 
Calendar. 

FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 

Franklin Square, Boston, Mass, 


In addition will be opened October 1 
The Empire Theatre 
School of Opera. 


Principal Instructor, Mr. Edwin Hoff. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Chicago Musical College, 
Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


Dr, F, ZIEGFELD, President, 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, 


Address for particulars ——im_. 
NELSON WHEATCROFT, Director. 





ADAM SOHAAF, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS. 


Foot Houston St., East River, 
NEW YORK, 





J. RAYNER, 


IMPORTER OF 


WAEIOGAN Y . 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF CUT > SAWED VENEERS, 


Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
CHICAGO. 








BSTABLISHED 1846. 


0. 6. RODER 


LEIPSIC, Germany, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 


Lithography and 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses 
to apply for Estimates of 
Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and 
quickest execution: liberal 
conditions. 

a 


LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing Title Samples and Price List free on application. 








Have you seen our. as 





NEW CATALOGUE ? 


ef not, send for it. 


Farrand & Yotey Organ Co., 


1945 Park Avenue, New York. 
Branch Offices ; 269 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
36 Sixth Sireet, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Detroit, Mich. 





ERARD 


HARPS. 


Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 





18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH 


Address all Communications to 


S.c& FP. BERARD, 


STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 





BRANCHES TAUGHT. 


Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- 
semble Playing, Flocution and Physical Culture ; 
also Modern Languages and English Literature. 





Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage, 
Concert or Oratorio. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867.) 
Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


A TuorouGH MusicaL EpuCATION AFTER THE MetTHoDs oF ForEMOoST 
EvuROPEAN CONSERVATORIES, 


Students from the city and vicinity, as well as 
those from abroad, can enter at any time during 
the School Year and Summer Term. 

Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 
their studies under the supervision of the Direct- 
ress. For Catalogues addres 

Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets. 
Cincinnati, Ohte. 





Founded 1850. 


VIOLIN SCH . 


THE STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


20 WILHELMSTRASSE, BERLIN, S. W. 


Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 
CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of Music. OPERATIC SCHOOL: Complete 
Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRA SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral instruments), 
viet eokose Training for Teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. ELEMENTARY PIANO and 
L 


Principals—Frau Prof. SELMA NICKLASS-KEMPNER, ADOLF SCHULZE (Vocal), Prof. FRIEDRICH 
GERNSHEIM, Representing Director; LUDWIG BUSSLER (Composition, Theory, Musical History); 
Fe_ix DREYSCHOCK, ALBERT EIBENSCHOTZ, Prof. HEINRICH EHRLICH, Prof. FRIEDR. GERNSHEIM, 





Louis Fak, 

HANS VON SCHILLER, Musical Directors, 
WILLIAM CASTLE, 

BERNHARD LISTEMANN, 


Catalogue giving full information mailed free 
upon application. 





Factory: 398 & 40@ West Monroe Street. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 
276 WEST MADISON ST., 
OBICAGO, IiTsIs. 


A. PAPENDICK, C. SCHULZ-SCHWERIN, ALFRED SORMANN, E. E. TAUBERT, L. C. WOLF (Piano); FR. 
POENITZ (Harp, Harmonium); OTTO DIENEL, Royal Musica! Director (Organ); Prof. GUSTAV HOL- 
LAENDER, HEINRICH BANDLER, WILLY NIRKING (Violin); LEO SCHRATTENHOLZ ('Cello), etc , etc. 

: From 125 Marks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($125) Annually. 

& Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservator 





Pupils received at any time. onsultation hours from 11 A.M, to 1 P.M. 
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THE MUSICAL CouRIER, ) 
& RUE CLEMENT-MAROT, CHAMPS-ELYSEES, - 
PARIS, August 19, 1896. ' 
Avis.—Ces lettres de Parts, ainsi gue la page 3, sont 
reproduites a Londres, et dans toutes les grandes villes 
ol le MUSICAL COURIER est publié, dans les deua 
continents, tous les mercredis pendant toute l'année. 


MusicaL Expression. 


All people admire a beautiful flower, but all do not admire the 
same things in it.—RENAN 


¥ return to M. Lussy and his aids to musical 
expression (August 26), the writer bases his observa- 
tions on a conviction that in identical passages—or rathcr 
passages which are similar—the best artists make use of 
identical expression, with only such variation as is the re- 
sult of skill or temperament. 

He holds that this unanimity of expression is the result 
of an underlying force which they are unable to resist, 
not of which they must necessarily be conscious. 


ings are not free agents, he says, and all feeling is submis- | 
Expression, then, varying ac- 


sion to certain compulsion. 
cording to musical phrases, not according to individuals 
who produce them, must lie in the notes and structure of 
those musical phrases. And on this theory he bases the 
possibility of regular rulings to govern that expression. 

Composers, in accentuating their works, are obedient to 
unknown laws (sentiment, so called) and not to caprice, 
unless by ‘‘ caprice’’ is understood that unconscious obedi- 
ence to unknown ‘“‘compulsion.”’ 

Every sign of expression used by a composer represents 
a sensation, and is intended to suggest to a performer 
certain things to which he must call the attention of his 
hearers. 

But it is only the true artist (one gifted with that pecul- 
iar clairvoyance of intuition) who is capable of discovering 
the raison d’étre or underlying cause for these things to 
which attention must be called. If there were no marks 
such a person would play as if, or almost as if, the marks 
were there, because he would feel the controlling logic. 
Compared with the great mass of performers, however, 
this power is given to very few. 

According to many people, expression is something so 


vague, fugitive and indefinable that it cannot be reduced | 


to scientific formula. But, inasmuch as the generating 
causes of expression exist in the musical phrase, a treatise 
on musical expression must be quite as possible as one on 
harmony or melody. That which is felt must surely exist. 

Formulated laws can do no violence to instinct, as they 
are nothing more than the generalization of intuitive proc- 
esses, and rational analysis can only give to genius a 
clearer consciousness of its own perception. Neither does 
it interfere with individuality, as artistic individuality of 
taste as to suitable application of formula remains, up to 
certain limits, which no license may pass. 

Many confound ignorance with license and knowledge 
with liberty. The street musician has unlimited liberty, 
and the greatest artists are guided by knowledge. To be 
able to submit to laws one must know them. 


Our feel- 


| course, do not play from memory. 


The creator of this method of expression study claims | 


that by it one can take any piece of vocal or instrumental 
music without a single mark of expression and, after 
noting the general structure of the phrases, the melodic 
and rhythmic design, the irregularities in the intervals, the 
chromatic notes, long notes, repeated notes, auxiliary 
notes, &c., he will be able to mark the exact points which 
every artist would naturally emphasize, where he would 
quicken or slacken the tempo, and soon. Moreover, such 
aptitude is the result of intelligent mastery of the subject, 
possible to pupils in their teens; and furthermore, he as- 
serts absolutely that no great artists of any country have 
ever falsified these rules in their interpretations. 

Take, for example, an unmarked work which has been 
carefully edited and annotated by some great artist, as 
the Ecole de Chant of Madame Viardot-Garcia. Com- 
parison of the work of annotation by a student of expres- 
sion laws will be found to coincide absolutely in principle 
with the mature treatment by the great artist. The 


| 


| why, then, the dear artists just fall upon her pocketbook 
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| same may be done with a sonata of Beethoven or Mozart, 


according to tradition by Moscheles, Marmontel or Le 
Couppey, and the result will be found the same. 

Such is M. Lussy’s motive. Whether a further discus- 
sion of the detailed plan of his work be advisable for these 
columns is for future consideration. He certainly offers 
some points worthy of reflection. 

There is no doubt but that much good might result from 
a good, clear, daylight examination of the supremely false 
and stupid effects growing out of the so-called occult and 
mysterious in the so-called ‘‘ artist’’ and ‘‘ genius.”’ 

Grammar and rhetoric never yet hurt a writer's thought, 
nor professional laws a wrestler’s skill, If there are cer- 
tain laws underlying interpretation, in the name of all that 
is truth let us discover them! 

Besides ridding us of much that is affected and false, 
their study could not fail of bringing interpreter and com- 
poser closer together, and of penetrating the former more 
or less with the intention and spirit of the latter—an end 
devoutly to be desired. 

Grammar and rhetoric, harmony and composition laws, 
are not arbitrary rules of restriction gotten up by writers 
tor genius to follow. They are the fashion plates of the 
standards of taste set up by the powerful and inspired of 
earth's creatures. The best modistes consult the fashion 
plates. Without that we should have a chaos of the bizarre 
and extraordinary in dressing, as, alas! we too often find 
in musical art. 


Home Fovks. 


An American who has been singing in Italy describes 
the dubious financial conditions there as deplorable in their 
relation to the singer. A girl who wants to début there is 
welcome prey, and the game is one practiced on our circus 
grounds under the name of ‘‘ thimble rig,’’ z ¢., ‘‘ You get 
inee, but you payee to get outee!’’ 
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all, live ‘‘cheaply’’ (ignoring bath tubs and other luxu- 
ries), she will be let alone, and may even be able to get 
along. 

(This, I believe, is the same way in the rag picking dis- 
If you go armed to the teeth you 








tricts of some cities. 
may escape with your life.) 










M. Sonzogno seems determined to favor the French 
American school in his lyric ventures this year. Miss 
Sanderson in Manon and Phryné, La Navarraise with 
| Nuovina, Mignon with Mlle. Simonnet, and Lakmé with 

Nevada are among his attractions. 

Who said that Sanderson would sing at Vienna? Nikita 
Recalls and 












is singing with great success at Copenhagen. 
applause in Manon and Hérodiade. 










Mr. and Mrs. William Arthur Howland, of Worcester, 
Mass., are passing their honeymoon in Paris. Mr. Howland 
is well known for his remarkable choir of eighty persons in 
the Worcester Congregational Church, where the best 
sacred selections are given in an artistic and praiseworthy 
fashion. Proof—the church 
perhaps religion may have 
His intention is to give Gaul’s Holy City the first thing 
Mr. Howland is director, singer and teacher, 




















is always packed, although 
do with that. 


to 


something 


this season. 
passing three days of each week in a New York studio. He 
| has been studying tradition and voice work with Frederick 
Walker in London, and has been privileged by that musi- 
Mrs. Howland is a 
They 


cian to mark several valuable scores. 
pianist, and is making a study of accompaniment. 
have many friends in Paris, among them Miss Kilner and 
Miss Estelle Potts. 

Miss Potts writes charming accounts of Biarritz and her 
study there to her friend Mrs. Dr. at Paris. 
Health, Jesh and spirits are all returning with the rest 
and the splendid care of Mme. Artét de Padilla, her teacher, 


Edwards, 





The fly is coaxed so far into the net, at a certain crisis 
‘*your money or your suc- 


the clamp comes down, and 
has two resolutions. 


cess!°’ 

Latin courtesy is mever deserted, however. 
lage is committed ceremoniously, with a bow and a smile 
and the hand on the heart. 


| 
‘*Monsieur le Directeur has arrived at unexpected diffi- 
| 


vo- 


culties; he supplicates his gifted star, the first in the vocal 
firmament, to aid him in his tight box, to help him, in- 
deed, to make her immense success possible. For must he 
not buy the scores! They are very dear, these scores; 2, 
3, 400 coins, and see, Monsieur has not got them! Madame 
and orchestras, of 
If Madame will sing, 
It is but a small ‘ bor- 


cannot sing without these scores, 
the 2, 3, 400 coins must echo first. 
rowing,’ to be paid back, of course, before the beautiful 
sun of Italy shall have risen and set three times. Madame, 
of course, cannot refuse.’’ 

Or—‘‘ Messieurs les claqueurs are very thirsty to-night. 
They have left their pocketbooks with their diamonds on 
their pianos at home. Madame must not sing without her 
claps. She will be ruined if she gets whistles and groans, 
which even thirsty men can give. Madame never goes to 
America if her hard heart leaves her poor clappers go 
thirsty. It is but a little borrowing,”’ &c. 

Or, more serious—‘‘ The bailiffs are before the door. 
The rent must be paid before the play begins. It is for 
madame to send those naughty bailiffs away,’’ &c. 

Or—‘' Next week 1s the week of the fétes. 
madame remains to make money for monsieur during the 
féte he cannot pay her for the common performances. If 
she stays she gets added glory. All Europe will be there 
and her bonus—ah! it is but the heart of an Italian which 
knows how to dictate a bonus worthy of the charming star 
who remains in the firmament she best adorns!’’ The day 
after the fétes monsieur has been suddenly called toa 
Madame would not interfere with his 
On 


Unless 


pious pilgrimage. 
holy duties, of course; he /eaves her his best wishes. 
one occasion the speaker was obliged to hide her personal 
effects to save.them from the affectionate embraces of re- 
maining members of the troupe. The sums extorted vary 
with the value of the singer. She was told that one night 
down there Melba was obliged to settle with her clappers 
for 500 frs. ! 

Mme. Torrigi-Heiroth, however, who has passed all her 
life asa singer in Italy and is now teaching in Paris, 
claims that this extortion is not indigenous with the Ital- 
ians, but has been born of the extreme anxiety, coupled 
with lack of talent, which of late years has sprung up 
among Americans and English. (It is an innocent exploi- | 
tation justified by the means, not the end.) 

All Americans are millionaires to the poor wine tillers; 
especially when they run down into Italy, put up at swell 
hotels, sport fine clothes, show no seriousness, splurge and 
seek renown by main force, the way ‘ pa’’ did his riches; 








as above. 

On the other hand, she thinks that if a stranger goes 
down there modestly declaring openly her poverty (as 
millionaires do to their tax gatherers), show talent and 
voice, a determination not to be imposed upon, and, above 



































































in whose family she is staying. 

M. Guilmant speaks in surprise of the limitless study 
spirit of M. Chas. Galloway, of St. Louis. ‘‘I went to the 
studio by accident the other day,’’ he says,’ there 
he was in all the heat, when all Paris was off resting, 
practicing scales on the pedals!’ Another time he found 
him writing a song, humming the air as he made his har 
Yet again he found him pasting in his big musical 

Musical 
Goodrich, 


‘‘and 


mony. 
album several letters which he had cut from Tn 
Courier on the Music of Wagner, by A. J. 
of Chicago. 

Yet that sort of continuous following out of a purpose 
never hurt anybody's health in the world—when judi- 
ciously done. It is injudicious work which does damage 


injudicious idleness, too, for that matter. 


Mr. George P. Bent, of Chicago, has made a national 
name by qualities that you can discover in five agreeable 
minutes: A prompt, clear, quick, bright, progressive mind ; 
gay, frank manner; a big live-and-let-live line of policy in 
heart, and a modicum of good looks, of- which no one in 
the world is as unconscious as himself. 

Making a tour of all the principal European points that 
could do his business most good, he brought up, of course, 
at Paris. Humorous in all things, he declared that he had 
been really playing detective agency since he left home, as 
he ‘‘found almost everybody out."’ In truth, it is nota 
favorable season to make a business trip; but, just the same, 
he managed to make a point or two in connection with his 
flourishing ‘‘twin.’’ Following the Bent of his wide-awake 
and progressive spirit,this man is found to receive largely 
of the blessing he so generously gives—a Crown. 

Another interesting business man, whose name also be 
gins with B, is the amiable manager of the Virgil Piano 
School in New York, Mr. Henry M. Bruns. 

Mr. Bruns is filled with the unshakable and ardent en- 
thusiasm with which Mr. Virgil inoculates all who only 
will //s/en to what he has to say. 

‘My heavens!”’ he says, ‘it is not the clavier—it is the 
method that is wonderful! "’ 

Yes, and it is the method of compelling people to learn 
the method as it must be learned to be successful which 
characterizes that strange, wonderful man, that most nor- 
mal of normal teachers, Mr. Virgil. 

There is a man who does not fool with pupils. 
the word, but it is the only one that fits.) There is a man 
who believes that pupils have duties as well as teachers, 


(Excuse 


and who insists on a time card of study, thought, rest, 
change of occupation, even hours of sleeping and eating, I 
believe, for the would-be runner in a great art course. He 
would not hesitate a moment to refuse the Prince of 
Wales who would not agree to his articles of study faith. 
‘‘ What business is it of yours at what hour I dine 
says the useless and petted pupil of catering systems. 

‘ None,”’ he replies calmly, ** if you are not taking of me, 
which you are not at all obliged to do."’ 
Voila! The words of a feacher, not 
There is no liberty like restrained and directed will, in 


money grabber 


teaching as in character and in government. 
While deeply irritated this morning by two different in- 
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stances of the most flagrant negligence of professors to 
pupils, I received this letter from Cincinnati: 

‘Please, madame, do tell me your candid opinion as to 
the des¢ teacher to whom to send my niece.”’ 

The thought flew to mind, but fortunately was not 
written: ‘‘ The only person on earth who has any idea of 
what it means to teach people things is Mr. A. K. Virgil! 
Let your niece go and talk with him five minutes a day for 
amonth to get in spirit trim for study. Then let him 
teach her what she wants to know. Whether that be peel- 
ing potatoes, playing a scale or riding a bicycle it will be 
the same thing. She will learn it right, by the ‘house 
that Jack built’ system; but she must do her learning his 
way, and that is to subject her life to her study for the 
time being or not to begin it.”’ 

It is the only way to teach and it is the only way to 
learn. So Mr. Bruns was right when he said: ‘* It is the 
method; you should know the method.’ Unfortunately, 
I do not know the method in this instance, but, just the 
same, I am willing to wager much that there is not a 
teacher in New York to-day teaching piano by as direct a 
route, as flawless a way, with such fruitful results, to as 
large a number of pupils, as Mr. A. K. Virgil. 

If not, it is because of the obstinacy of weak character, 
nowhere more blocky than in the modern spoiled student 
of music, who insists on getting art without learning it. 


Miss May Curtin and Miss Anna McCafferty are two re- 
cent and charming additions to the vocal student world of 
Paris; the former soprano, the latter contralto, both from 
Boston. Both girls are well educated musicians, refined, 
lady-like, young, pretty and—what more can you ask? 
They have commenced lessons with Delle Sedie and seem 
happy as birds. The father of Miss Curtin brought the 
girls over. They will possibly stay a year. 

Mrs. Gracia Madeira-Whitelaw, of St. Paul, has just ar- 
rived, with a mezzo soprano voice, plenty of good looks 
and a great desire to learn mise en scéne and dancing, with 
a view to operatic work. She was a student with Dr. 
Felix Jaeger, formerly director of the Berlin opera. Her 
brother, Mr. Addison Dashiell Madeira, becomes the 
basso of St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York, this sea- 
son, and intends teaching vocal work. 

Miss Mabel Phipps, a young and graceful little crea- 
ture, pupil of Joseffy for six years, and now teacher in 
the National Conservatory, known in New York in con- 
nection with concert work, passed through Paris on her 
way to Switzerland. Miss Phipps seems a capable little 
lady, playing with Dora Valesca Becker, the violinist, and 
the ’cellist, Flavie Van den Hende. If I mistake not she 
played, too, in place of Carrie Hirschmann with Ysaye, 
Victor Herbert directing. 

Her friend Clara A. Sinnett, of Granville, Ohio, is with 
her. This lady studied with Otto Bendix in Boston and 
Barth in Berlin. The girls have been in Bayreuth, I 
believe. 


Honors FOR AN AMERICAN SONG Birpb. 


So reads the title of a paragraph in an Albuquerque pa- 
per, speaking of a certain talented little townswoman, Miss 
Claude Albright. It seems that at the time of the World’s 
Fair in Chicago a contest was organized to discover sing- 
ers for the festival. About 900 participants sang before 
nine different sets of judges, and of these eighty were 
found to have ‘‘remarkable’’ voices. Of these eighty best 
voices that found to be the very best by all the judges was 
that of Miss Albright, of Albuquerque, New Mex., and to 
her a gold medal of honor was awarded. But soon after the 
young lady came to Paris to study with Mme. De la 
Grange, where she was found, you remember, in connec- 
tion with the closing concert of the season. 

The medal duly reached the Albuquerque post office, 
with strict official orders that only the person addressed 
could receive it. So now she has written to Washington to 
take back the token of merit and address it to her here in 
Paris. 

Miss Albright has frequently been heard in salons in 
Paris in duet with Miss Reese-Davies. Ata Faubourg St. 
Germain reception where many titled people were present, 
among them Prince Roland Bonaparte and Mme. Felix 
Faure, the girls caused quite a flutter in blasé ears by the 
singing of some of our American ballads in duet. 


You can just depend Prince and President are just as 
hungry as the rest of us for ballads and melody in duet, 
trio and quartet. There is no country on earth where 
there is so much melody current as in America. For have 
we not the melodies of the whole earth gathered together 
there besides our own? And then, too, we liked them be- 
fore we found out that it was not the fashion to do so. 
And so they got into the blood. 

As for this poor unfortunate France, they have only 
‘‘l'inconnue.’’ Nobody ever whistles or sings here be- 
cause they have got nothing to whistle or sing. The 
basket boy whistles that four-bar strain of the Soldiers’ 
Chorus, but to save him he cannot turn out of it. I have 
not met anybody yet, not a professional musician, who 
could hum or whistle the Marseillaise ¢hrough. 

I see that a Miss Mary Parkhurst has won the annual 
prize at the Providence Institute of Normal Methods by 
her essay on The Corelation of Music with Other 
Branches of the Public School Curriculum. I would 
like to shake the lady’s hand. Congratulations from here, 
anyway. 

The Russian pianist Lestovnitchy, who goes next to 
America, is engaged fora series cf concerts in the Baltic 
provinces, to last two months of the coming season. He 
is at his villa at Péréjaslaw, finishing a concerto for piano 
and orchestra, to be played at St. Petersburg this winter. 

Mme. Riss Arbeau, the French pianist, with whom Mr. 
Wolfsohn conferred when in Paris this summer, is busy 
studying the entire list of Schumann works. That means 
something, as, besides ordinary piano works, are pieces for 
violin and piano, for clarinet, hautbois, alto, &c., and 
piano; trios, quatuors, quintet, concertos with orchestras, 
choruses with and without accompaniment, &c. It is 
amazing to contemplate the task this artist has set herself, 
in addition to a repertory already achieved of some 700 
pieces, 175 of them being of Chopin. And every piece is 
memorized! These last will be all ready for hearing in 
October. 

Speaking of prodigious memory in piano work must 
always remind one of that graceful and gifted artist 


| Sébastopol quarter, backing, by the way, into the Rue 
| Kéaumur, a door from where the celebrated music ware- 
house of M. Thibouville-Lamy stands. It seats some 2,000 
persons, and was founded in 1760, if you please, as the 
| ThéAtre des grands danseurs du Roi, with Nicolet for di- 
rector. Panurge, Rip, Le Grand Mogul, Le Talisman, Les 
Bicyclettes en Voyage and Les Cloches de Corneville are 
among the pieces which have had success here. The latter 
has been mounted three times and each time with big re- 
ceipts. The present director, M. Debruyére, member of 
the Légion d’Honneur anda highly esteemed and agree- 
able gentleman, seems to be a remarkably clever and pub- 
lic spirited director, insisting always on superior costum- 
ing, correct décor, &c., and his large ideas seem to pay, as 
this is one of the most successful of the smaller théAtres 
municipals (because it is subventioned by the Govern- 
| ment, as is the Comédie Frangaise). 
| Itis a great pity that such charming performance as 
that in Paris must be marred by the ‘‘ ouvreuse,"’ or 
| women usher system, a pest in the land. You feel as if 
you had fallen among a horde of ragpickers the moment 
you enter the outer door of any theatre, and they troop 
about you to the very footlights. Each one of them must 
be paid if you do not wish to submit to a torrent of 
screamed abuse, if not to lose your seat altogether. If you 
are ‘‘ generous’ you get a better seat than belongs to you. 
If not, you are liable not to get any, and your admission 
ticket is garnished with supplements of all sorts. I once 
saw a gentleman put out of his seat, for which he had 
already paid his ‘‘ supplement’ to one of these women, in 
order to let into it a man who had paid a bigger price to 
another woman. When he commenced a mild remon- 
strance the horrible smelling creature poured out a loud 
stream of denial and abuse that attracted the attention of 
the whole theatre to him and made him vacate in a hurry. 

‘The ‘‘amiable indignation’’ all about went out in a 
feeble: 

‘‘Ah, bah, que voulez-vous! and each one 
went to work gaily recounting his own tale of outrage to 
his neighbor. These gentle people never think of bettering 
anything, only bearing it philosophically. 

A stranger suggested that there was a contrdéle at the 





Pas moyen!"’ 





Berthe Marx Goldschmidt. Well, she has now achieved 
the proudest and happiest task of her life in becoming | 
the mother of a fine little baby girl, down in her beautiful | 
Fontainebleau home. Mr. Goldschmidt, the happiest of | 
men, describes the newcomer as ‘‘une superbe petite | 
fille,’’ et la mére ‘* aux anges.’’ She is a woman, too, who 
knows how to appreciate her blessing, which is better | 
than all. 

More than 250 young ladies have availed themselves of 
the privileges of the Lafayette Home, founded in Paris by 
Dr. T. W. Evans, of Philadelphia, for the benefit of his 
young countrywomen who come to Paris as students. It 
is noticeable that a great majority of these students have 
remained in the home from beginning to end of their study 
course. A higher encomium could not be offered on the 
subject than the saying of several Paris teachers, that the 
Lafayette girls make the best students because they are 
properly fed and cared for. French is taught in the place, 
and a nominal sum of 4 or 5 frs. a day is paid (one-half the 
average Paris rate) to relieve it from the idea of being a 
charity institution. It is a home in the family sense. 

Be on the lookout for the studio address of M. Léon 
Jancey in Tue Musicat Courier. Meantime see card, 
page 3. M. Jancey stays in America but a few weeks this 
year. 

Sympathy for the family of Mrs. Belle K. Adams, of 
The Critic, on the loss of their daughter. 





Paris. 


One who wants to realize the value of keeping a picture 
in its own frame wants to see Les Cloches de Corneville 
in Paris. One cannot even write ‘‘ Chimes of Normandy ”’ 
after. It is asthe difference between a muddy stone en- | 
graving of a cobweb and a cobweb itself. It is an artistic | 
crime to transplant and translate such things. 

Moreover, the representation here is a very superior one 
in every way—décor, dressing, movement, orchestra, act- 
ing, singing—a most satisfactory and enjoyable perform- 
ance. Congratulations to M. Debruyére and surtcut to M. 
Robert Planquette. 

The Gaité is a handsome and commodious theatre in the 





door to appeal to, but the good-natured people smiled at the 
idea. A contréle dare not be ‘‘ out’’ with the ouvreuses! 

But this opera was good anyway. And one was glad to 
get such a nice, clean play with so much fun and variety in 
it among the mass of disreputable literature in which city 
entertainment abounds. 

M. Planquette was a first prize of the Paris Conserva- 
toire and is about forty-five years old, a young-looking, 
Frenchy man, with prominent chin, straight nose, dreamy 
eyes, big mustache and no front hair. He has written 
some eight successful opéra comique works besides other 
musical works. 

The Warguzs in the cast is a superb young fellow, M. 
Noél, who would be an idol for Americans—voice, looks 
and acting—and is a pupil otf the Brussels Conservatoire. 
Germaine isa first prize pupil of the Lille Conservatoire and 
gets 1,200 frs.a month. Serpolette, a most fascinating 
little witch of Marie Tempest style of looks (but what an 
actor!) made her début at Nice. Grenicheux, also a first 
prize pupil of Lille Conservatoire, has been engaged here 
for three years. Gaspard played in Fille de Mme. Angot 
with Judic, and with success in Russia, too. 

It would be difficult to find a more complete set of actors. 
The playing was simply delicious. What actors these 
French are when they do not try Wagner! They are at 
their very best in the Cloches de Corneville. Once more, 
then, congratulations, M. Debruyére, counting out the 
ouvreuses! Audran’s La Poupée follows Les Cloches. 

A Goop Ipza. 

A subsidy of 450 rubles has been accorded by the gov- 
ernment of Samare, Russia, to the widow of the compos- 
er Seroff, to aid in the creation of a popular opera, having 
for its motive education against drunkenness! A Russian 
lady has given up her chAteau to rehearsals, and there the 
young people throng willingly to learn to sing and act, 
without realizing the great end to be served by their en- 
joyment. 

If only riches and talent and leaders would /Aink once 
in a while like that! 

There ts nothing so good or so bad, so stupid and silly, 
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or so wise, so base or so noble, so tame or so brilliant, | 
that * people" will not follow if once the fashion. 

There is nothing so good or so bad, so &c., that cannot | 
be made the fashion. 


The dressmaker-in-chief of the Opéra, who had cut and 
sewed and ripped under six different directors, has just 
died. Her name was Mme. Wallet. 

Mme. Veltrino (should have been Velotrino) has been 
proving that bicycle riding helps the voice. Suppose it 
does if it helps the girl (A man was drowned in a butt | 
of wine once for saying “‘if.’’) 

Yes, Lassalle plays in the Flying Dutchman at the 
Opéra Comique (!) in January, after three years’ farming. 

There is a successful grand opera running at Belleville, | 
the laborers’ district of Paris, and so successfully that they | 
say M. Gailhard is ruffled. Competition is good for you, 
M. Gailhard. 

The first prize tenor of this year’s Conservatoire class 1s 
engaged at the Opéra and will make his début in Faust. 

Round the World in Eighty Days has made a great hit 
here—over 20,000 frs. during the fétes of the Assumption. 
They have a God Save the Queen in it that sounds musty, 
and the American railroad cars are like thatched cottages, | 
dairy house doors opening on the side, and the whistle is 
French—like a penny tin. But the thing goes because it | 
has life and go and something new in it and is well played. 

The Opéra made 240,000 frs. during July. Five German, 
three Italian and six French plays. 

Catulle Mendés has been acquitted on a charge of defa_ 





mation in dramatic criticism. 

The Lamoureux concerts commence with some 250 exec- 
utants. The first will be a popular concert. 

An assassination has just been committed by an ancient 
Opéra danseuse, favorite of dukes and kings. What be- 


comes of all bent pins 
Out in the country theatres they charge fines for being 
One franc for five minutes, twenty- 


late at rehearsals. 
five for an entire rehearsal, &c. 


‘* But I will have nothing to eat if 1 pay this fine,’’ said 


a woman. 
‘It’s well you have other resources than the theatre,’’ 


was the reply. 

Yes, the bicycle woman had to come. 

An unfortunate hand organ man and his wretched wife 
were sent up for seven days on complaint of a sensitive 
woman musician who could not endure the unclassic 
rhythm. And there are lots of these sensitive musicians 
every day who play worse doggerel to their songs than 
any hand organ on earth ever dared produce. If there is 
anything more exasperatingly unmusical on earth than the 
accompaniment of a vocal student who is listening to her 
voice and cares nothing for music, it should be “‘ sent up.’’ 
So few of them seem to love the chords. They find in 
the accompaniment only a certain something of common 
clay, only there on sufferance to support and care for their 
ethereal and beautiful organs. So they thump, thump, 
thump it through like sabots on stone. The name of that 
woman, by the way, was Chant! 

FannigE Epcar Tuomas. 





Dresden.—At a late concert in the Exposition Build- 
ing, Dresden, considerable attention was attracted to the 
performance of Wendish national melodies. The Wends, 
a small Slavonic tribe, in Lusatia, are remarkable for their 
musical talents, and their songs recall the style of the 
Russian dumkas. The works of three Wendish composers, 
Kocoz, Frejochlak and Krawec, were also heard, and the 
national air. On the Banks of the Lobosta, by the last 
named writer, had great success. 


Milan.—The prizes offered by Director Steiner, of 
Milan, for the best Italian one-act libretto and the best 
one-act opera have been distributed. No first prize was 
awarded. ‘The second prize of 1,500 frs. was given to Ban- 
bianchi for his opera, The Ship; third prizes of 500 frs. 
each were given to Gianetti for his Violin Maker of Cre- 
mona ; to Orefice for his Gladiator ; to Colleni for his Creole. 
Four other operas have been accepted and all the eight 
will be produced this month. | 


| York State, of Irish parents, on March 9, 1865. 
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21 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, 

LONDON, W., August 29, 1896. 5 
H' IWARD TALBOT, a young American com- 
poser, has written the music to a new comic opera, 
Monte Carlo, which was produced on Thursday night at 
the Avenue Theatre here. Before speaking of the opera 
I will give you a brief account of the career of this young 
man upto the present. He was born in Yonkers, New 
His father, 
Mr. Munkittrick, was thirty years in business in New York 
asa merchant. He came to London when Talbot was 
four years old and established the business of the Equi- 
able Life Assurance Company. A brother of the composer 

was a well-known tenor for some years in Gotham. 

Young Talbot was educated here at King’s College. He 
always had a taste for music, but his father had him pre. 


pare for the medical profession. At seventeen, however, 


| an illness interrupted his studies for a twelvemonth and 
| led afterward to his trying a commercial pursuit for some 


two years. He then entered the Royal College of Music 
and studied composition with Dr. Hubert Parry, conduct- 
ing with Sir Walter Parratt, harmony with Dr. Gladstone 
and counterpoint with Dr. J. F. Bridge. 

After three years of tuition he left and wrote several 
songs, some of which were taken up and sung by our lead- 
ing artists. He was fond of writing orchestral music and 
was asked to write a cantata on the subject of a living 
chess tournament—living figures. It was first given at 
Oxford in October, 1892. It was reproduced in King’s 
Lynn in January, 1893. It excited much comment at the 
time and led to a commission to write a comic opera, 
Wapping Old Stairs, which was played in London for a 
time two years ago. 

Mr. Talbot has done considerable work since, but the 
present comic opera is probably much better than any of 
his previous efforts. 

The tendency recently of comic opera has been toward 
the vulgar song and dance arrangements, but these young 
men have given us a work pervaded with genuine humor 
and a distinct advance on anything we have had recently, 
except the work of Gilbert and Sullivan. Indeed, it will 
not be unjust to say that evidently some of the Savoy 
operas have been taken as models. I do not wish to say 
that the music is too reminiscent, but that the style is sim- 
ilar to Sir Arthur Sullivan’s in some of his works, and the 
libretto shows a worthy pupil of Mr. Gilbert's, catching 
something of his humor. 

Taken as a whole the lyrics are graceful and tasteful, 
and the music melodious and full of promise. From the 
standpoint of the public it is very successful. The com- 
poser conducted. 

To-night the Promenade concerts open at Queen's Hall, 
and I shall have something to say about them next week. 

Mile. Marie Brema will not go to the United States until 
the end of February, instead of in December, as originally 
arranged. 

Mr. Leo Stern will go to America for a tour in February. 
He will play the Dvorak concerto at most of his appear- 
ances. 

The Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha has contributed 
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£10 10s. and the Duke of Bedford £100 to the Sir Augustus 
Harris memorial fund. 

A notice is now being sent round by the Sir Augustus 
Harris Memorial Committee subscribers to 
state whether they wish their contributions devoted to a 


requesting 


musical, a dramatic, or a music hall benevolent fund, asso- 
ciated with the name of Sir Augustus Harris, or to a statue 
of him to be placed in some public position. 

Mme. Ilka Von Palmay, the prima donna of the Savoy, 
who is spending her holiday of two months in her native 
country, has recently gone to Vienna from Budapesth, 
where she gave a successful series of performances ina 
large theatre, which was crowded every night when she 
appeared. Her Mile. Nitouche, La 
Belle Héléne, The Grand Duchess, Paris Life, Jour et 
Nuit, and Husarenstreiche, a Hungarian piece containing 


répertoire included 


much characteristic music. 

Mr. C. W. Fleming, the well-known American composer 
and arranger of music for the mandolin and guitar, will 
open an academy of music in Kilburn, on September 1, 
for teaching all kinds of stringed instruments. 

A new Japanese opera by Mascagni has been accepted 
at La Scala, Milan, where it will be produced in the early 
Leoncavallo 


be given 


spring. The opera La Bohéme, based by 
upon Henri Murger’s celebrated novel, will also 
at La Scala, probably in November. 

On Tuesday, the 18th inst., at Marlotte, 
Berthe Marx (Mrs. Otto Goldschmidt), the well-known 
pianist, gave birth toa daughter. It is Mme. Berthe Marx 


who has always accompanied Sarasate on his tours 


France, Mme. 


Mile. Marie Engle has just been engaged by Mr. Grau 
for the season of opera at the Metropolitan, New York 
She will also appear in Chicago and San Francisco. Mar- 


tha will be revived for her, and among other réles that she 
Zerlina, in Don Giovanni ; 
the Oucen, in Les Hugue 
Micae/a, 


Engle wil 


must be prepared to sing are 
Cherubino, in Nozze di Figaro ; 
Zerlina, in Fra 
characters Mlle 


some of these characters at Covent Garden next season 


nots: Diavolo : Baucits and 


several other 1 probably sing 
A very grand musical treat is in store for the Emperor 
of Germany ; 700 trombone players and 500 singers will 
greet him on the frontier of Westphalia on October 18 

The first edition of Mr. Hipkins’ History of the Piano- 
forte (Novello & Co.) being 
tion is in preparation 

It is now announced that the marriage of M. Jean de 
Reszké with the Comtesse de Mailly-Nesle is to take place 

After the event M. de 
engagements in America 


already exhausted, a new edi- 


early in October next in Poland 
Reszké will fulfill his operatic 
and England, then retiring, it is said, def 
lyric stage in order to live on the magnificent property 


initely from the 


which he possesses in the land of his birth 

The fiftieth Little Genius takes 
place at the Shaftesbury 
Miss Florence 


performance of The 
Theatre on Thursday evening 


St. John will assume the title 


next, when 
réle. 

Miss Genevieve Ward has been engaged to play the part 
of the Queen in Sir Henry Irving's forthcoming production 
of Cymbeline at the Lyceum Theatre. 

Mrs. Robert Anders« 
of Boston, is in London for a few weeks with one of her 


pupils, Miss Florence Glover, 


n, the well-known teacher of voice, 
also of Boston. They have 
just arrived from Paris 

Mr. J. Edmund Jaques passed through our city last week. 
He is from Brantford, Ont., where he was teacher for some 
years in the Ontario Institution for the Blind 


A NEW OPERA 


The Italian papers announce a new one act opera by 
Signor Emili Pizzi, under the title of Ultimo Canto. The 


lica, who wrote the book for Andrea 


libretto is by Signor I] t 
Chenier, the latest success at La Scala. It is one of eight 
successful operas chosen for pertormance out of a competi- 
tion organized by M. Steiner, of Vienna, in which 195 
operas were submitted 

It is said to be dramatic and original in treatment, both 
by the librettist and composer, the last death scene being 
absolutely new. The scene is laid at Venice in the six- 
teenth century 

CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS 


I am enabled to give a preliminary list of the soloists 





MME. MORIANIT, 


the famous European Vocal 
Teacher and Specialist, 


IN AMERICA 
From Aug. ‘0 to Oct. 7. 


She will give Lessons and Con- 
sultations on Voice Production, 
Voice Mending and the Afsthetics 
of Singing. 

In NEWPORT, Aug. 10to Sept 10. 
In CHICAGO, Sept. 12 to Sept. 26. 
In NEW YORK, Sept 28 to Oct. 7. 

An opportunity for American 
girls to get advice from a well- 
known teacher before crossing 
the ocean. 


For Prospectus and other information apply to 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 


e131 East 17th Street, 
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Marie Parcello 


CONTRALTO, 
CONCERT ana ORATORIO 


**Mile, Parcello sang magnificently.’'— 
G4LIGNANI MESSENGER (Paris 

“A voice of pure. rich, vibrant contralt« 
qulity—-of unusually wide range; an ac 
complished, intelligent and sympathetic 
voung artist.''—THE MUSICAL COURIER 

“A voice of nnusual power and sweet 
ness. Her style is distinctly dramatic.” 
MAIL AND Express 

‘Mile. Parcello possesses a rare Con 
tralto.”--BosTon Times 

“A contralto of wide range and delight 
ful timbre,""—-AMERICAN REGISTER (Paris) 

“Mile, Parcello sang with such fervor 
and breadth of style that she created a 
profound impression."’"—LONDON Times, 


Address ; Studios 862 and 8638 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 
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engaged for the forthcoming Saturday concerts at the | 


Crystal Palace. The vocalists engaged are Misses Ella 
Russell, 


Monteith, Mlle. Landi, Mme. Clara Samuell, Miss Marie 


Brema, Miss Marian McKenzie, Miss Florence Christie, | 


Mme. Marie Duma, Mr. Barton McGuckin, Mr. Lloyd 
Chandos, Mr. Andrew Black, Mr. Douglas Powell, Mr. 
A. H. Gee and Mr. Watkin-Mills. 

The instrumentalists are : Piano—Mr. Eugen d’Albert, 
Mr. Mark Hambourg, Mlle. Chaminade, Mlle. Clotilde 
Kleeberg, Miss Fanny Davies and Miss Muriel Elliot. 
Violin—Sefior Sarasate, Mr. A. V. Belinski and M. Tivadar | 
Nachez. Violoncello—Herr Julius Kiengel and Mr. Leo 
Stern. Flute—Mr. Albert Fransella. 

The programs again promise to be full of interest. We 


find such acceptable novelties as a new symphony in F | 
minor by Richard Strauss, and another by Barclay Jones. 


We will at last hear a work in London from Vincent d’Indy, 
the delightful French composer, whose name until lately 
figured mainly on Continental programs. His Légende 
Symphonique, La Forét Enchantée, will open the seventh | 
concert. The following works contained in the list are all 
new: A Symphonic Prelude, by W. Wallace ; Vorspiel to | 
Ghismonda, by E. d’Albert ; F. H. Cowen's four Old Eng- | 
lish Dances, W. Macfarren’s Otello Overture, a suite of 
dances by Rimski-Korsakoff &c. Schubert's fantasia in F | 
minor will be performed at the fifth concert, when Sulli- 
van's Golden Legend will follow. At the eighth concert 
will be a grand performance of Berlioz’s Faust. 

Those composer soloists, Mile. Chaminade, Mr. Eugen 
d’Albert and Herr Julius Klengel, will mainly perform 
their own works, most of which are new to the Sydenham 
audience. For the principal attraction of these capital 
concerts we must, however, look to August Manns and his 
splendid orchestra of artists, who so well understand, ap- 
preciate and follow his energetic lead. 


LONDON FOR CONDUCTORS. 

Interpreters in the musical world have long since recog- 
nized London as a vantage ground from which they could 
best appeal to connoisseurs all over the globe. Scarcely a 
year passes that we do not have the opportunity of listen- 
ing to nearly every artist who has or hopes to attain an 
international reputation. Their careers are not considered 
properly started until their successful appearances here, 
and they frequently return to renew that success, which 
they know will be chronicledeverywhere. They look upon 
the London critics as not only capable, but, being less ham- 
pered by various interests, as more just than those of 
other countries. To the leading part that Englishmen 
play in the affairs of life, and their influence in every direc- 
tion, this may partly be attributed. The greater cause, 
however, must be the standard of attainment in public per- 
formance that naturally becomes very high in the world’s 
metropolis on account of the competition of the greatest 
contemporary artists. 

Conductors who are our greatest interpreters also 
recognize the value of a London reputation. We have 
had Richter, Mottl, Levi and Nikisch, Lamoureux and 
Colonne, not to mention others. The two last named 
gentiemen, not content with the work that could be done 
by conducting our own highly reputed orchestral players, 
bring their own men, whom they have drilled to a point 
where the ensemble excites our admiration. It cannot be 
questioned but that the continued association of conductor 
and players tends to the best results, but under the most 
favorable conditions the achievements of the band rest 
largely with the conductor. He must have breadth of con- 
ception, due sense of rhythm, an appreciation of tone color, 
among other qualities, besides a perfect obedience from 
every man in the orchestra. The achievements of Richter 
when he first came here, in the way of securing magnifi- 
cent performances, were commented on on all sides. Since 
then he has had able followers, and the attainments of 
Mottl and Nikisch have been gratifying to lovers of or- 
chestral music. 

Negotiations are in progress for the appearance here, 
as a Wagnerian conductor, of Herr Anton Seidl. It 
is claimed by our Raconreur and others that for bring- 
ing out the emotional climaxes of Wagner’s music he 
has no equal. He was one of the first to conduct Wag- 
ner opera in London, and his experience both in concert 
and opera all over America should have improved his work. 
His appearance will be looked forward to with keen antici- 


Rina Allerton, Evangeline Florence, Florence | 


pation by that large public here who duly appreciate or- 
| chestral music. 
As there can be very little money made by these great 
chefs d’orchestre, they must come here for the benefit they 
derive from a reputation in London. Therefore we shall 
not be surprised to see Herr Seidl and all others who are 
trying to make for themselves more than a purely local 
reputation. F. V. ATWATER. 


Miss O’Brien Writes. 


AUGUST 21, 1896. 








Editors The Musical Courter : 


AST week at a friend’s house, while looking 
L through some books, I chanced to get one of your 
Musicat Couriers, and to my surprise I read an article 
| concerning myself, dated June 17, for which I thank you 
very much; but whoever wrote the article did not write 
correctly, as it read that I sang in Chicago for some years, 
and that, in consequence of the notices given me by the 
press, that a benefit concert was arranged at Springfield, 
Ill., of which city I am a native, and that the proceeds of 
the concert, with considerable help from other interested 
friends, contributed toward my musical education. Now 
the true facts are that I sang in Chicago once, by request 
| of friends; I sang in St. Joslath’s Church, Chicago, on 
Sunday, june 2, which was the only time I sang in that 
city, and it is my parents who are paying for my musical 
education in Paris, as I have had no assistance from con- 
certs nor interested friends, as stated. The article was 
unjust to my parents and also placed me in a false position, 
which I thought my duty to correct. You will greatly 
oblige me if you will correct that statement. 

I have progressed rapidly while here, and hope to finish 
in the next year. I spent my vacation here in Paris, sight- 
seeing and studying French and Italian. I shall resume 
my studies the first of September with my teacher, Mme. 
Marchesi, and will write you again when I have an oppor- 
tunity. Thanking you again for your article, and hoping 
to read a correction soon, I remain, 

Respectfully, 
18 Rue de Acasias, Paris, France. 
(Our Lady's Convent.) 





Bessiz O'Brien. 








New Empire School.—The New Empire Theatre 
Operatic School, under the management of {Mr. Nel- 
son Wheatcroft, has already attracted the greatest at- 
tention in musical circles. The class for its inaugural 
year, 1896-7, will soon have reached its capacity, which 
is limited to twenty pupils. Mr. Nelson Wheatcroft, the 
director, is much gratified at the results, and has had sub- 
mitted many librettos and scores of new operas which he is 
considering for presentation during the coming season. 

Edmund J. Myer.—Edmund J. Myer is now at York 
Springs, near Gettysburg, Pa., at the foot hills of the Blue 
Mountains, working on his new book on the voice, which 
he hopes to have ready for publication by the last of this 
year or the beginning of the next. In this, his fourth work 
on the voice, he promises the vocal profession some new 
and interesting things. Mr. Myer will reopen his studio at 
32 East Twenty-third street, for the coming season, the 
first Monday in October. 

Eugene Gruenberg’s Change.—Mr. Eugene Gruen- 
berg, of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, has severed his 
connection with that organization, after a service of seven 
years, in order to accept an offer from the New England 
Conservatory of Music, which will afford greater scope for 
his abilities and inclinations. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Gruenberg succeeded the late Julius Eichberg as 
leader of the violin department at the Boston Conservatory 
of Music, which position he held for three years He was 
then engaged by the management of the New England 
Conservatory, but the demands of the orchestra upon his 
time confined his teaching to a limited number of lessons. 
Mr. H. L. Higginson, proprietor of the orchestra, recog- 
nizing the wider field thus afforded Mr. Gruenberg for ar- 
tistic activity, has accepted his resignation in a letter ex- 
pressing his high estimate of Mr. Gruenberg’s talents, and 
his reluctance at losing so valuable an artist. He will 
therefore be able, in future, to devote his entire time to 
the interests of the New England Conservatory. 

A new work by Mr. Gruenberg, on the theory and prac- 
tice of violin playing, is rapidly nearing completion, and 
will be published some time in the fall. 


Heinrich twa. 


R. HEINRICH MEYN is a baritone of the 

first rank, well known in New York for the past 

three years for his able and musicianly work with the 

leading orchestral and choral societies, as also for much 
delightful lyric work in the fashionable social world. 

Personally Mr. Meyn has much in his favor. He is 
tall, slight, fair, of interesting bearing and unusually re- 
fined address. Born of a distinguished family in Germany, 
he has learned to speak English with extraordinary fluency 
and correctness. Not only this, but, having acquired the 
language principally in London, Mr. Meyn possesses the 
much-coveted English accent in great perfection, but with- 
out any affectation. His English discourse is polished 
and interesting, while for vocal purposes he has at his 
command the four different languages—English, his 
native German, French and Italian. On the purity of 
his French he has recently been highly complimented in 
Canada. 

Mr. Meyn began his vocal career with operatic study 
under Paul Ehrke in Hamburg. He studied oratorio at 
the High School, Berlin, and pursued his lyric study 
under Stockhausen at Frankfort. The New York public 
are thoroughly familiar with Heinrich Meyn’s lyric charm, 
which has constantly, in its intelligence and dramatic 
force, as well as musicianly feeling, been compared to 
that of Henschel. The comparison is in no wise injudi- 
cious, as, aside from the fact that Mr. Meyn possesses 
rare feeling, a strong magnetism and the true dramatic 
instinct, he is further a soundly educated musician. 

Mr. Meyn came first to Boston four years ago, his social 
and artistic affiliations in Germany providing him with 
introductions to leading orchestral men, Nikisch, Lang, 
&c., together with members of the social world. He im- 
mediately obtained engagements where his abilities were 
readily recognized ; and his reputation reaching New York, 
he was called at frequent intervals to sing with leading 
societies and orchestras, including the Liederkranz, Dam- 
rosch and Seidl, where he at all times achieved distin- 
guished success. 

The voice of Heinrich Meyn is of deliciously mellow 
and vibrant quality, absolutely even throughout its wide 
range, and as brimful of pathos as it is of convincing 
dramatic strength. It is nota usual voice, for few singers 
are capable of the forceful and convincing strength which 
belongs to Mr. Meyn, while retaining at tne same time 
the pathetic tenderness and delicate control of nuance 
with which he can invest a little Lied or ballad. Two 
specific and valuable qualities distinguish his talent—his 
versatility and his quick power of study. He has sung in 
opera, in oratorio and in the lyric field with equal success, 
and he is able to perfect a réle in shorter space than most 
prominent singers of the day. Because of his genuine 
musicianship he is always reliable and is never known to 
say no to a proposal of any nature in which he is interested, 
no matter how short the time allowed him for study or 
rehearsal. He sang in Bruch’s Arminius at two points 
in New England recently on two days’ notice, without 
ever having seen the work before, and he had the musi- 
cianly skill and confidence to appear with Carl Zerrahn in 
Gaul’s Holy City, singing the work at sight at an after- 
noon concert with a character and finish which obtained 
him immense commendation. He also on one occasion 
jumped into the réle of Va/entine in Faust without any 
rehearsal, having simply studied from the piano score, 
and the occasion happening to be but his third appearance 
upon any stage. 

Mr. Meyn is one of the artists most favorably known 
from the artist’s standpoint at the various leading festival 
centres. He has come off with honor at all the New Eng- 
land, Buffalo, Montreal, Washington, Baltimore, Indian- 
apolis, Ann Arbor and Detroit festivals, singing at five 
festivals successively at Montreal. 

The intelligent and unforced use which Mr. Meyn makes 
of his voice is as grateful to the ear as its pure and musical 
quality. He is a firm believer in the bel canto, and de- 
livers his phrases with an even smoothness which is very 
delightful to hear. Although of a high-strung tempera- 
ment, and of a force of dramatic feeling which might tempt 
a less intelligent singer to occasionally shout, Mr. Meyn 
always reserves his forces, holds them under perfect con- 
trol, never forces the voice, but leaves always the im- 











SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


35 EAST 62d STREET, NEW YORK, 
Formerly 37 East 68th Street. Near Madison Avenue | 
Under the management of EMIL GRAMM. 


Prof, Xaver Scharwenka, Musical Director. 


All grades of musical students, from beginners upward to the 
most advanced, receive a uniform, excellent and systematic instruc- | 
tion in all branches of music. Eminent artists of both European and 
American fame are among the faculty. Fall Term begins Monday, 
September 7. Write for Catalogue and particulars. Students can 
enter at any time. | 

N. B.—Reports have been circulated to the effect that Prof. 
Scharwenka does not reside permanently in New York. We wish 
to contradict this statement most emphatically, and to add that he 
has been and will continue to devote his time and attention to the 
the interests of the Conservatory. 








ANTONIA H. 


SAWYER, 


Contraito. 


ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 


ADDRESS CARE OF 


Wolfsohn’s Masical Bareau, 
131 East 17th St., 


RUBEN & ANDREWS’ ARTISTS. 
Seasorm 1896-1897. 
RUBEN & ANDREWS, 489 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
MUSICAL MANAGERS AND AGENTS. 
Messrs. Ruben & Andrews beg to announce that they have been 
duly and fully authorized to negotiate engagements and undertake 
the management in concerts, musicales and musical festivals for the 
following eminent artists: Mme. Nordica, Mme. Anna Burch, Mme. 
Rosalia Charlia and Mme. Clementine de Vere-Sapio ; Mme. Lillian 
Blauvelt, Mme. Ruth Yebba, Mme. Margaret Macdonald, Mme. Tor- 
riani-Hutchinson and Mlle. Le Gierse ; Mme. Mantelli, Mme. Helene 
Hastreiter, Mrs. Vandeveer Green, Mile. Marie Parcello, Mme. Rosa 
we and Mrs. Katharine Bioodgood. Mr. William H. Rieger, Mr. 
W. C. Towne, Mr. William Lavin and Mr. Orlando Harlow; Monsieur 
Plan on, Mr. Emil Fischer, Sig. G, Campanari, Mr. Carl E: Dufft and 
Mr. E. de Gogorza; Miss Maud Powell, the Listemanns and Mr. 
Rafael Joseffy. 
Negotiations with other gant and peor artists now pendin, 
will, when completed, be duly genepaces For dates, terms and 
other particulars address te Z “ANDREWS. 





New York. 


Telephone: 1372 38th. Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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pression that there is a large volume left behind what he 
has given forth. Because of this excellent control the 
singer’s voice never sounds fatigued, but ever fresh, reso- 
nant and musical throughout its complete range. 

The power of quick study does not tempt the singer 
away from the field of thought and preparation. He pre- 
fers above all things due care and study, while ready to 
use his unique gift in case of emergency. The full 
dramatic meaning of what he sings is always compre- 
hended by him, and fully impressed upon his audience. 
He sees and hears the pictures and sounds set forth in the 
music he delivers, and only himself approves the length 
of time and study which will enable him to grasp these 
in their clearest form. When he sings of moonlight he 
sees moonlight, when he sings the old man Elijah he feels 
himself no longer a young man, but remembers the aged 
voice of the prophet. He has a most facile power in the 
interpretation of his various ideals, while his methods are 
devoid of anything in the way of trickery. 

A few professional pupils (he prefers no amateurs) are 
taught by Mr. Meyn in New York, and he instructs a 
large vocal class in Waterbury, Conn., once a week. On 
his first arrival in the country he taught for two years in 
the New England Conservatory. He has recently taken 
the position held by Francis Fischer Powers at South 
Church, Madison avenue, where the other members of the 
quartet are Mrs. Gerrit Smith, Miss Marguerite Hall and 
C. H. Clarke. 

The compass of Mr. Meyn's voice often enables him 
to sing réles within widely different range, even on the 
same occasion. Not long since he sang the King’s Prayer 
from Lohengrin and Bruch’s Frithiof in one evening. 

In Heinrich Meyn New York has acquired one of her 
most valuable voices and versatile musicians. Above all 
things is Heinrich Meyn an honest singer, with methods 
as true and unaffected as are the instrument he possesses 
and his general personality and bearing. With all his 
gifts the singer is singularly modest, which adds an extra 
charm in the eyes of the artistic and social world, where 
he is a generally esteemed favorite. During the present 
season Mr. Meyn has sung a great deal at Newport in 
the fashionable world, and has become the most popular 
of artists. 


Piano Playing of the Past, Present 
and Future. 

FEW evenings ago I was vainly endeavoring 
A to concentrate my attention on a biography of Mo- 
zart; my fair neighbor in the adjoining house was suc- 
cessfully dropping many old stitches and adding many 
new ones to the musical socks, otherwise termed Mozart's 
C major sonata, in which she was to take her first faltering 
steps into the classical world of piano composition. 

As my luckless book dropped from my hand I fell to 
musing on music in general, and slowly but surely my wan- 
dering thoughts traveled back to Mozart's day. My outer 
eyes and ears had grown blind and deaf, while my inner 
ones were riveted on a dear little spinet with four spindle 
legs that supported their soulful burden with evident pride. 
The Arcadian shepherds and shepherdesses that lounged 
so gracefully indolent on the artistic lid were watching the 
clattering keys as they rebounded from the closely curved 
fingers of the little lad who sat so primly erect before the 
happy, smiling spinet. Endless runs, like dainty strings of 
pearls, and numberless embellishments, like flashing dia- 
monds, scintillate in the golden chain of melody ; no iron, 
no brass, all pure gold, with only an occasional silver glis- 
As the times, so the performer ; as the performer, 
Every composition clearly bears the stamp 


sando. 
so the music. 
of the powdered wig with its even curls, of the gilt buttons, 
of the dainty lace ruffles ; all can be closely traced in the 
evenly rippling trills, the crisp and bright staccati and the 


gently rising and falling arpeggios. 


My mind was evidently in a kaleidoscopic frame, for no 
sooner had my mental eye and ear begun to revel with 


child-like glee and happiness in this music from heart to | 


heart when the shadow of recollection fell upon the bright | 


picture, bidding it to make room for another of its kind, 
but, oh ! so different. 

A brightly illuminated stage, incandescent lights pene- 
trating every nook and corner with their searching, merci- 
less curiosity, an orchestra of eighty men, and a monster 
inclosed in a wooden cage; a monster whose tail grows 
longer as the years roll by, and whose distended jaws dis- 
close so many new wisdom teeth that its great-grandmother, 
the dear old spinet, would have shrieked with horror at the 
Last but not least, the artist—no face, all hair ; no 
First movement— 


sight. 
hands, all fingers ; no flesh, all muscle. 
Chords crash upon chords with an iron clang; in vain the 
orchestra tries to drown them with brass, the monster rises 
supreme. Hands fly, coattails fly, hair flies, one foot, 
both feet cling to the pedal with the irresistible attraction 
of magnetism. 

Second movement—Something distantly related to mel- 
ody is heard. To be sure, note flows into note—a stream 
ensues. Alas! 
mirror the fair flowers and grasses seek their reflection, 
but muddy, yellow water with sand and pebbles, the 
flowers torn rudely from the banks and drifting aimlessly 
toward an unknown grave. 

Last movement—Helter-skelter, 
first won. Metronome 200, a note dropped here, a note 
dropped there. ‘‘ The cry is, ‘ Still they come.’” Onward 
Piano ahead!! Finale 


no silvery, rippling stream in whose clear 


pell-mell, first done, 


ho! Orchestra ahead ! furiosis- 
smotl!*>s° 

With a groan I grasp wildly for my imaginary hat and 
coat, when my flight toward the door is arrested by a bulky 
object. My outer eyes behold a spinet-like form, like that 
of the first vision, but the widely grinning jaws are those 
of the monster. My hands press in greeting upon the 
ivory teeth of this new representative of the firm Piano, 
Forte & Co., but nosound of welcome greets my ear. ‘This 
new comer is voiceless ; in the faintest of faint whispers | 
hear, ‘* Click, click, clic 'k” What does it all mean? Let 
me tell you: ‘‘ Work for the present, music for the future.” 

Gracefully and noiselessly the hands rise and fall with a 
true Delsarte swing, click follows upon click in a perfectly 
even legato, portamento, marcato, staccato. No sounds to 
divert the mind from absolute attention to finger develop- 
ment. No protruding knuckles, no distorted joints, but per- 
fect relaxation and loose wrists are the result. The even- 
ness and accuracy of the past, with the strength and brill- 
iancy of the present, are united to form the golden mean of 
the future. At last the digital skill and the tempi have 
been mastered ; now away from the click, click, click to 
the piano with a heirt and soul and voice. Ah, how the 
melody gushes forth! What pleasure, intense pleasure, 
to behold the perfect outlines of patient labor, unmarred 
by wrong notes, unblurred by slovenly legato or false ped- 
aling—even, perfect, of crystalline purity, and, above all, 
fresh and new to the mind and heart. How the music 
teachers, pupils, fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers and 
neighbors will bless the day when the dumb Practice Cla- 
vier will share the honors with the sonorous piano in every 
musical or would-be musical home. Marie Gavi 
868 West Fayette street, Baltimore, Md. 








Reichmann. — Theodor Reichmann, who had en- 
gaged to appear at Munich as Wolfram in Tannhauser, 
refused to appear, as he had just ended a ‘‘ cure"’ at Karls- 
bad, and had been ordered by his doctor not to use his voice 
for fourteen days. As the doctor's certificate was in due 
form the management did not insist on the fulfillment of 
the contract, but expressed its surprise at hearing that 
Reichmann, who could not sing on August 13 at Munich, 
could sing the arduous part of Hans Heiling on the 16th 
of the month at Vienna. 
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Summer Music in the Mountains. 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS, N. Y., August 22, 1896 
HIS little mountain spa, nestling picturesquely 
among the Otsego Hills, 1,800 feet above the sea 
level, enjoys distinction not only as a fashionable health 
resort, but likewise for being a centre of prominent musi- 
cal events during the summer months. 

At the two leading hotels, the Spring House and the 
Earlington, numerous high-class concerts are almost daily 
given for the entertainment of the guests and cottagers 
who comprise a numerous summer colony. Not for many 
years past have so many gifted artists been heard in Rich- 
field as during the present season. The Spring House 
musicales have been especially noted for their unvarying 
excellence and for the first hearing in America of several 
interesting compositions. Among the more prominent art- 
ists who have contributed to Miss 
Fannie Hirsch, Miss Eva M. Clarke and Miss Florence de 
Vere Boesé, sopranos; Mr. J. C. Bartlett, tenor, and Mr 
The principal instrumental 


these programs are 


Purdon Robinson, baritone. 
soloists thus far have been the distinguished young pianist 
Miss Amelia Heineberg and members of the Spring House 
orchestra, including Messrs. Julius Akeroyd(of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra), violin; A. Heindl, ‘cello, and T. B 
Van Santvoord, flute. 

On Wednesday evening last the Boston tenor, Mr. J. C 
Bartlett, made his début before a Richfield audience. He 
was accorded a flattering reception and his success was 
immediate. After his first number, a song by Jensen, the 
audible expressions of delight were numerous and unmis- 
takably genuine. Mr. Bartlett is the possessor of a voice 
of purest quality, unalloyed by the slightest taint of harsh- 
he uses with consummate skill and 


effects 


ness or vibrato, which 
unerring His 
while his power of sostenuto is remarkable. A 


taste. mezzo voce are exquisite, 
voice of 
such surpassing smoothness, so admirably controlled and 
supplemented by fine intelligence and genuine tempera- 
ment, could not fail to impress the most indifferent 
hearer. 

Miss Fannie Hirsch has long been a favorite in Richfield, 
and her popularity is unabated, as was evidenced by the 
Her powerful dramatic 


Tann- 


flattering recognition she received. 


voice was heard with fine effect in an aria from 
hauser, and later in a group of German songs, which she 
interpreted in a delightful manner and wholly beyond 
criticism. Miss Boesé gave much pleasure by her singing 
of several ballads. The quality of her voice is light, some- 
what unpleasant in timbre and of limited range; yet she 
possesses a charm of manner that always finds favor with 
her audience. 

Only words of highest praise can do justice to Miss 
Heineberg’s piano playing. This young lady has recently 
returned from abroad, where her musical education has 
under the 


She possesses all the requirements of a 


been acquired able instruction of Professor 
Barth, of Berlin. 
true artist—delicacy of touch, extreme beauty of tone, ver- 
satility of style, amazing technic, and fine sensibility. Her 
playing of the Liszt Rhapsodie No. 12 was a remarkable 
tour dé 
Mouszkowski, were characterized by rare delicacy and 
Her interpretation of the Chopin Berceuse was al- 


It is, 


force, while the smaller pieces of Henselt and 
finish. 
most ideal in its fine intelligence and poetic insight 
in fact, difficult to speak with moderation of this young 
artist’s exceptional gifts, which are deserving of universal 
recognition. 

Miss Clarke’s admirable accompaniments have been the 
Her 
non to the 


subject of numerous complimentary expressions 
J 2 r 


filling of this important réle is a sine qua 


the musical season. In addition to her gifts 
Miss Clarke 


and well trained soprano voice, which has been heard on 


success of 
as an accompanist possesses a beautiful 
more than one occasion. 

More than a word of 


orchestra, which is doing such splendid work under the 


praise is due the Spring House 
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able direction of Mr. Van Santvoord, a renowned flute vir- 
tuoso and a musician of talent and education. 

The concerts at the Earlington have been under the per- 
sonal supervision of Mr. Albert Gerard Thiers, a promi- 
nent New York tenor, and a favorite of long standing in 
Richfield. Mr. Thiers is also a pianist of the first rank, 
and his exquisite accompaniments are always the subject 
of much admiring comment. 

Two “ Musical Mornings” were recently given at Clay- 
ton Lodge, the summer residence of Mrs. Amos Moirill, 
by Mr. Purdon Robinson, the well-known and popular 
baritone of New York. Mr. Robinson had the assistance 
of Miss Harriette Cady, pianist, and Mr. Alexander Heindl, 
‘cellist, between whom the artistic honors of the occasion 

Mr. Robinson was in fine voice and 
His songs were well chosen and his 


were evenly divided. 
sang delightfully. 
success was unqualified. X. 








A Letter to Miss Fay. 
St. Louts, Mo., August 17, 1896. 
My Dear Miss Fay—Although you have probably never 
heard of me—though I have been heard from—I have 
known you through your writings and THe Musicar 
Courter for some time, and I want to tell you that I think 
your letter in the last Musica, Courter on the subject of 
our ‘dear old M. T. N. A.” is just what is needed, and I 
earnestly hope your suggestions will be noticed and car- 
ried out. Surely, as you say, ‘‘the National Association 
ought to be a beacon which should attract the whole coun- 
try, and it should fairly blaze with the best we have in 
musical art.” Then you say: ‘‘ How can the best 
artists""—and you might have added amateurs and students 
—‘* be expected to take a long journey to listen to second 
and third rate players?” All very true, my dear Miss Fay, 
and I wish you had added sezgers, too. When I saw the 
vocal program I was amazed beyond measure, and ex- 
pressed myself thus to several musical friends: I could 
not conscientiously advise any of my pupils to take such a 
journey and not be better rewarded. Yes, the State asso- 
ciation is just the place for ‘‘ unknown” or aspiring mu- 
sicians or young artists to ‘‘try their wings,” and it often 
brings them into prominence and positions. But the Va- 
tional should be an educator even to artists like yourself. 
Then it would mean something year after year, and attract 
the highest from all parts of the musical world. ‘ Brigh- 
ton” is the place for our next meeting, and I hope all who 
read your interesting letter will appreciate the pun. 
The distance and expense will not be a serious question if 
the place is a cool and attractive one and go/d the basis in 
every sense of the word. 
Sincerely and admiringly, yours, LEARNER. 
P. S.—Would not the latter part of August be a better 
time and season than July ? 





Wagner and Billroth.—In a letter to Liibke the 
late Dr. Billroth wrote from Munich, in 1869, respecting a 
performance of Rheingold as follows: ‘‘The poem you 
know, the want of character in the so-called gods, the im- 
possibility of the would-be German language, the frightful 
tastelessness of the costumes of the gods—all this could 
not unfortunately be saved by the extraordinarily tedious 
music ; the piece, therefore, made a brilliant failure. Only 
once I fancied I heard a connected piece of music, fifteen 
full minutes long.” In 1872 Billroth writes about the man- 
agement of the Wiener Deutsche Zeitung, of which he was 
a proprietor. ‘‘The bottom has fallen out of the cask. 
The editor was persuaded yesterday by the Wagner clique 
here to accept an article on Wagner by Cornelius, and 
added the note, ‘As what concerns Wagner can no longer 
be separated from what concerns Germany.’ You can 
form no idea of my rage at this remark. I have to-day de- 
clared to the president of the board of editors that I 
cannot belong to an editorship which opens a prospect of 
a statement that what concerns Liszt or Mosenthal or Ma- 
kart cannot be separated from what concerns Germany, 
Wagner’s Gétterdimmerung.’ Schlag doch der Deitbet- 
drein. 


Bayreuth, ’96. 


Fourtu Cycie, Aucusr 9, 10,11 anv 12. 


HE orchestra alone was worth the trip of 9,000 | 


miles, attendant inconveniences, time and money 
spent. 

Such wonderful effects from the brass instruments, such 
blending into and with the reeds, I had never heard before, 
while the strings were simply above and beyond any com- 
parison. The whole orchestra was ‘out o’ sight” in deed 
as well as in body. 

Only in Bayreuth, and there only as long as the Wagner 
enthusiasm will last, can such wonderful music come forth 
from an unseen abyss. 

There was some good singing, but much more that was 
open tocriticism. The same comparison will hold good of 
the acting. We heard and saw the new Sieg/ried, Herr 
Burgstaller, and the new Brunnhilde, Frulein Gulbran- 
son. Both are gifted with fine voices, but the former 
wasted his powers early in the day’s play and failed to 
make his final vocal climaxes while acting his part with 
too much enthusiasm, while the latter sang with much 
more judgment and accomplished her vocal climaxes, fail- 
ing, however, to reach any dramatic height in her actions. 
Herr Perron— Wotan—is one of the best singers and actors 
in the cast. His part was done with vocal and dramatic 
dignity lacking only in impressive breadth of voice for a 
perfect representation. Occasionally he flatted. 

Herr Vogl’s part as Loge was one of the finest character- 
izations, both as to voice and action, of the whole Ring. I 
could not warm to his Szegmund and Frau Sucher’s Szeg- 
‘inde. These people are a little too old, especially vocally, 
for a complete representation of their parts in the Walkiire» 
but, while not ideal, they were still reliable and adequate. 

I admired Herr Friedrich’s A/éerich and enjoyed all but 
his final screams of rage, in which he forced his big bass 
voice up tothe high F and F sharp. ‘Twas not artistic and 
struck me as a mannerism. Herr Breuer’s J/ime was— 
after Vogl's Zoge—the next best piece of character play 
and song of the four days. The other two giants, Faso/¢ 
and Fa/ner, did justice to their appearance. They looked 
like bears. The monster was absurd in appearance, but 
Herr Elmblad’s enormous smothered voice is something to 
be remembered with mirthfulness, not fear, as intended by 
the situation. 

Of the Rheintéchter only words of praise for their ex- 
cellent singing under difficulties (they were under water !) 
can be said. Frin. v. Artner, the first soprano, has rather 
a hard voice with an electric vibrato, and while not so ob- 
jectionable in a Rhinedaughter (one might forgive the 
latter most any fault), it was positively disturbing to my 
ear in the Stimme des Waldvogels. 

Frin. Brema was very dramatic as /rzka, but it is sad to 
contemplate the early ruin of the great voice that seems in 
store for her. 

Frau Heink-Schumann and Frin. Fremstadt were vocal- 
ly delightful. 

The ensemble of the wild Walkiiren (eight ladies), a most 
remarkable performance, possible only in Bayreuth, was 
one of the stirring features of the second evening. 

The first act of Siegfried was the finest complete act of 
the whole series. Herr Burgstaller sang with brilliancy 
and played with unusual enthusiasm. He was unable to 
continue on the same vocal plane through the second and 
third acts, as mentioned above, and the same conditions 
prevailed in the Gétterddmmerung. 

The chorus of Mannen (male chorus) of the last day was 
magnificent. There wasn't much of it, but ‘twas sung 
right out from the chest with tremendous, almost barbaric, 
vitality. There would not have been a live man in the lot 
if the effort had been continued for twenty or thirty min- 
utes. 

While there is undoubtedly a charm—a thrilling one—in 
this, in Germany, much cultivated ofen tone production, 
there is, on the other hand, certain vocal ruin staring him 
or her in the face that has not learned to cover and modu- 
late the voice artistically. Herein lies Herr Burgstaller’s 
failure. 


pression on me, though the part is an excellent one for the 
dramatic singer. There was a disagreeable break in his 
voice—on C sharp—which showed its ugliness three or four 
times. Herr Gross’ Gunther was mediocre throughout, 
| and Frau Reuss-Belce was a harmless Gu/rune. Of the 
| remaining cast of gods and goddesses I cannot recall any- 
| thing worth telling about. 

There were some grand, gloomy stage settings, for much 
darkness prevailed with these gods and their deeds. Then 

| there was a most beautiful wood scene, where Szeg/ried 
| hears the voice of the bird and the enchanting Halle der 
| Gibichungen am Rhein. The first scene of the Rhein- 
| téchter was perfectly entrancing, and the numerous trans- 
| formation scenes were managed without a flaw. Truly, 
marvels of mechanical skill! Of course there were a few 
absurdities, as, for instance, the exceedingly Dutch rainbow 
of yellow ochre, grass green and flaring red—really the 
most inartistic thing of all. Then the amusing monster 
into which A/dserich was transformed for the guarding of 
the treasure. Children might scare at such an absurdity, 
but not so a cosmopolitan audience, Then the pair of 
sheep that were hitched to the wagon looked just like those 
| woolly things to be seen in toy shops. The fire scene was 
not worthy to be in the same company of so many other 
mechanical excellences. Arinnhilde’s horse, Grane, was 
one of the very best behaved individualities in the cast, 
always perfectly quiet and sleek looking, totally unlike the 
nostril distended, fiery and restless steeds we see pictured 
as the horses of the gods. "T'was a wonder to me that 
| Grane didn’t fall out of the skiff with a big sail that Svey- 
fried brought her to the Halle landing in. 

As to the costumes, a volume of criticism could be writ- 
ten. I will only mention the eye-offending conglomeration 
of attire of the gods and goddesses in the Rheingold. "T'was 
horrid, and worthy of the woman who wore a black dress, 
black flat hat, and a blue veil covering her forehead and 
nose. Thus was Cosima Wagner attired when I saw her. 
Briinnhilde wore a perfectly plain white gown, drawn at 
the waist. I don’t know just what was offensive in this 
make-up, but it appeared out of place, and there were 
others ; but enough for the present on this topic. 

Of the music? Not one word at this time, for I still love 
Beethoven above all composers ! 

There were about 800 French people present, quite a 
number of English, just a sprinkling of Americans and 
Italians, and a few Germans mixed up with other nobili- 


Herr Grengg as Hagen failed to make much of an im- 
| 
| 


ties. 

I was eager to get away, strange to say, and took the 
first train to Berlin, where I heard at Kroll’s Hansel and 
Gretel, by Hiimperdinck ; Goldmark’s Das Heimchen am 
Herd, Mozart’s Don Juan, Wagner’s Tannhduser, Bizet’s 
Carmen, Mascagni's Cavalleria, &c.; saw the ballets, The 
Rose of Schiras, Phantasien im Bremer Rathskeller, and 
to cap the climax, Circus Renz right here. Surely I’ve had 
a _— time ! W. L. BLUMENSCHEIN. 

LamBuRG, August 22, 1896. 








A New Tenor.—A newly discovered tenor, Fried- 
rich Carlén, has been engaged by the Dresden Court 
Theatre. He is an American, but has been trained by 
German teachers of singing. He will sing in Leipsic in 
two Gewandhaus concerts, and at the beginning of this 
month will appear as Faust in Dresden. 

A Patriotic Grinder.-—-Italy’s trials have fired the 
heart of Rafael Gianelli, who for several years has en- 
joyed a monopoly of the street piano business in Toronto, 
Ont., and has grown rich out of it. He has sailed for his 
native land with his family in order that his eldest son 
may jointhe army. The Italian colony of Toronto gave 
the Gianellis an enthusiastic send-off. 

Budapest.—A late performance of Lohengrin at 
the opera house of Budapest nearly had a tragical ending. 
Alfred Rittershaus, the Lohengrin, delivered in the duel 
scene a blow which Beck, the 7e/ramund, could not parry. 
The latter was disarmed and wounded in the arm and 
hand. He played the rest of the part with the injured 
limb in bandages. 








Miss AMY FAY 


is open to engagements for 
IANO CONVERSATIONS. 


Book of Eight Programs sent on applicaton. 


Address care of CHICKERING & SONS, 
Pifth Avenue and 18th Street, NEW YORK. 


ARTHUR HARTMANN, 


THE GREATEST BOY VIOLINIST, 


is open for an engagement for a tour of the United States. 
Managers apply or address for terms, &c., 
S. HARTMANN, care of The Masical Courier, New York. 


MAUD POWELL, 


VIOLINIST, 
SOLO orn STRING QUARTET. 


Address Stamford, Delaware County, N. Y, 











Now in Europe 


The Great Pianist and Teacher, 





WILLIAM C. 


CARL, 


America’s 
Great 
Organist, 


will make an extended tour of the United States on his 
return in the Fall. TOUR NOW BEING BOOKED. 





Address J. V. GOTTSCHALK, Manager, 
21 East 20th St., New York. 
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may be addressed for the ensuing season at the 
Chicago Conservatory, 
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BOSTON, Mass., September 6), 1896. 
—. LEE & SHEPARD have published the 
Story of the Hutchinsons (Tribe of Jesse), by John 
Wallace Hutchinson, compiled and edited by Charles E. 
Mann, with an introduction by Frederick Douglass. The 
book is in two large volumes and it contains in all 911 


pages. The print is clear and enticing, and there are 
many illustrations, some of which are curious, many of 
which are interesting, and a few suggest padding, as those 
of Abraham Lincoln and one or two inconspicuous rela- 
tives. 

Mr. Hutchinson, who is now seventy-five years old, and 
who, alas, was last seen here in public seated on the plat- 
form ata meeting of free silverites, assembled to indorse 
the Chicago platform and applaud Mr. George Frea. Will- 
iams, whose conversion is rivaled only by that of Sau! of 
Tarsus, tells his story, ‘‘ usually in his own way.’’ To 
quote the words of Mr. Mann: “‘ It was the Tribe of John”’ 
that sang in the camps; that preached woman suffrage in 
the wonderful campaigns in Kansas and elsewhere; that 
talked and sung temperance in conventions in the North, 
South and West; and John, as the last of the ‘ Tribe of 
Jesse,’ has stood by the biers of nearly all the eminent 
reformers with whom the family has been associated, and 
sung his requiem over the graves of all the members of 
his gifted family."’ 


* 
7 * 


To me the Hutchinson Family is only a name and a 
tradition. I never heard the members sing in family group 
or as individuals. I know of the anti-slavery struggles in 
which they took an active part only from books and con- 
versations with my elders. That the Hutchinsons were 
earnest workers for the cause of female suffrage does not 
appeal to me. No doubt they owed much of their fame 
to the causes in which they were from time to time en 
listed. If they all were alive and were to appear in con- 
cert, I am not sure that their performances would call for 
extended criticism, although hundreds of men and women 
who now remember them believe in all sincerity that they 
were great singers, and they would wax hot if their opin- 
ions were controverted—just as those who heard Jenny 
Lind and Macready are inclined to doubt disdainfully the 
claims of sopranos and play actors that in turn have been 
heard in opera, concert or theatre since their idols visited 
this country. People who hear singers proclaiming po 
litical or sociological doctrines for which they themselves 
would go to war if necessary are not likely to judge the 
singers in cool blood. They listen with the inflamed heart 
or with the prejudiced mind rather than with trained ears. 
Yet no one can read these volumes without respecting the 
convictions of the singers and the devotion shown by them 
to righteousness as they regard it. The book is too long 
spun out. There are details that areas brushwood. ‘The 
blue pencil judiciously used would have stricken out many 
pages. But, on the whole, it 1s a mighty interesting book, 
one that furnishes much singular and intimate informa- 
tion, one that will please the student of the history of the 
American people and the general reader more than the 
musician, who will seek in vain for anything that will 
instruct him or encourage him in his art. 


Like many patriotic Americans, Mr. Hutchinson has a 
pride in ancestry which seems unaccountable to the in- 
telligent foreigner who is acquainted with the defiant and 
false statement of the Declaration of Independence con- 
cerning equality and freedom in birth. But Mr. Hutchin- 
son is more modest than many of his countrymen. He 
does not go back to William the Conqueror; he is con- 
tented with 1282. He states that the family is entitled to 
bear arms, and he mentions a lion rampant and a cocka- 
Richard Hutchinson 
in Salem 


” 


trice ‘‘ with wings indorsed azure. 
emigrated to this country in 1634 and settled 
village, now Danvers, Mass. He was “‘ the possessor and 
introducer of the first plow brought to this country.’’ 

The father and the uncle of John purchased a fiddle 
when they were fourteen or sixteen and they often played 
at farming and husking bees; ‘“‘ but after some years, be- 
coming dissatistied with these performances, thinking them 
demoralizing, they resolved to dissolve partnership in the 
musical line and earn an honest living on the farm.’’ They 
divided the instrument, and each made for himself a to- 
bacco box from the half. ‘‘ No comment is necessary on 
the moral aspect of this reform.’’ 

The children of Jesse by one wife were sixteen in num- 
ber, for there were giants in those days. Thirteen grew 
up to manhood and womanhood. A boy was the sixteenth 
(born in 1829). John was the thirteenth (born in 1821). 
**My mother,”’ says John, ‘‘the mother of four quartets 
with a sister in each, was possessed of a voice of peculiar 
Prof. R. D. Muzzey thus spoke of her sister, 
‘I have since heard Madame Mali- 


sweetness."’ 
Miss Leavitt, an alto 
bran, Madame Sontag, Jenny Lind and an oratorio in St. 
Xavier's Chapel from the choir of Pope Pius IX., and I 
have not yet heard a voice so rich and inspiring as that 
of Miss Leavitt.’’ She married a fifer in the war of 1812. 
The family lived at a town called Amherst, near the 
present site of Milford, N. H. 
poor. A neighbor once asked, *‘ Where is your furni- 
ture?’’ The mother, a Yankee Cornelia, pointed to the 
children and said, ‘‘ These represent my furniture."’ 
These early pages are the freshest and most entertain- 
ing. ‘There are many good stories, as that of Parson Moore, 
who, although his denomination was opposed to Masonry, 
was asked to officiate at a Masonic celebration. And this 
‘**O Lord, we pray for we know not what 
World without 


They were farmers and 


was his prayer 
if it is good, bless it; if it is bad, cuss it. 
end. Amen.”’ 

The boys learned hymns, sang in the church choir. Jud- 
son bought a fiddle for $3. John bought another. Asa 
They “ 
Later two of them joined a brass 


was given a ‘cello. were discouraged from prac- 
ticing in the house.”’ 
band, choosing tenor and bass trombone. 
impartially for either party in the campaign of 1840, 
James Wilson gave them brandy in tin dippers when they 
The description of the rum drinking of 


They played 
Gen. 


serenaded him. 
that period reminds one of scenes in that neglected novel 
Margaret, by Sylvester Judd. ‘The town clerk taught sing- 
ing schools. A white woman in the village, who had been 
jilted, married the first man who proposed, a negro. ‘‘ Al- 
though the inhabitants treated them with proper consider- 
ation and courtesy, still they considered the match a ques- 
tionable one."’ 

The boys began to give entertainments in the village 
academy, and on Thanksgiving Day, 1839, the Hutchinson 
family appeared together in public for the first time. The 
program included hymns, anthems and glees. The muin- 
ister wrote a review of the concert for the /armer’'s Cad- 
inet. In 1841 John said to his’brothers, ‘‘ We need more 
discipline and more culture.”’ 

They went to Boston to see Dr. Lowell Mason. He 
advised them to use his recent publication, a new singing 
book called the Academy of Music, and then ‘‘ resumed 
his labors writing music.’’ George J. Webb received them 
courteously and asked them to join the Handel and Haydn. 
They attended one rehearsal. ‘‘ We retired from the meet- 
ing with a feeling that it would not be to our advantage 
to jointhem. * * * Weconsidered that by becoming mem- 


bers we should lose our identity (as we had somewhat 
light voices which would be drowned by their style of 
chorus singing).’’ 

Instead of joining the Handel and Haydn John worked 
for a grocer for $8 a month and board. One of his duties 
He soon went to Lynn, where four of 
‘‘We still kept up our musical 
We provided 


was to tend bar. 
his brothers kept store. 
practice and went into systematic training. 
ourselves with the best music published in Boston—Tte 
Kingsley Social Choir, The £olian Lyre; and I sent by 
express the last dollar I had to Oliver Ditson's publishing 
house in Boston for the cantata, The Maniac, paying 12%, 
They joined the choir. Moved by Haw- 
they took the pledge and 
One of these songs, 


cents express.”’ 
kins, *‘ the reformed drunkard,”’ 
they began to sing temperance songs. 
written by Jesse, begins 
King Alcohol has many forms 
By which he catches men; 
He 1s a beast of many horns, 
And ever thus has been. 

I do not know whether horn here is used by way of jest, 
as one might pervert the sentence concerning the putting 
down of the hern of the ungodly. They went a-strolling, 
A concert at East Wilton netted 
In after years 


selling wares and singing. 
6% cents. At first they sang from note. 
they committed to memory the songs they sang. 

Throat specialists and singers should note this remedy 

Being somewhat affected with hoarseness for several 
days, learning that pickles were good, at the next concert 
we procured some, about 6 or 8 inches long, and between 
the songs we would stoop down and take a bite and pass 
it to the next. On one occasion we came pretty near 
strangling with the vinegar.”’ 

They traveled through Vermont and New York. 
called on Thurlow Weed at Albany, and felt themselves 


They 


in the presence of ‘‘a great and good man." 

What were they singing in 1842? The Cot Where We 
Were Born, The Grave of Bonaparte, The Maniac, Crows 
in a Cornfield, Matrimonial Sweets, Alpine Hunter’s Song, 
We did not attempt 
any performance that we could not master.’ A Mr. New- 
land advised them to give up the name “ olian Vocal- 
He also recom- 


The Irish Emigrant’s Lament, &c. 


ists’’ and take ‘‘ Hutchinson Family.’ 
mended them to abandon instrumental performances. 
Would you learn their methods? ‘ The leading charac- 
teristic in the ‘Hutchinson Family's’ 
as it always has been since, the exact balance of part in 


singing was then, 


their harmonies, each one striving to merge himself in the 
interest of the whole, forming a perfect quartet, which 
was rare in those days. So united were we in our move- 
ments there could be no strife and neither’s voice could be 
distinguished until he arose and sang a solo; then the char- 
acteristics of each voice could be identified. Judson took 
the melody, John the tenor, Abby sang a rich contralto, 
while Asa gave deep bass; each being adapted by nature 
to the part necessary for perfect harmony. Judson accom- 
panied his own ballads with his violin, while Asa with 
‘cello and I with violin played accompaniments for him 
also. Abby played no instrument, and sang, as did I, 
with Judson’s and Asa’s playing.”’ 

Their first original song was published 
of the Alps. 

They again appeared in Boston. 
Webb, a man of great culture, we solicited criticism; and 
to the query, ‘What is your advice to us?’ he answered, 


The Vulture 


‘*Meeting Professor 


‘Please yourselves, my boys, and you will please the 
public.’’’ 

In '43 they were singing for freedom at abolition meet- 
John, playing ball, struck James Russell Lowell a 
The Hutchinsons visited Brook 
Later 


ings. 
hard blow on the forehead. 
Farm and saw the inspired and the hangers-on. 
they sang Calomel and Excelsior. In New York Gen 
George P. Morris befriended them and furnished them with 
My Mother’s Bible, The Sword and Staff, &c. They were 
asked to take charge of the music at Beecher's church in 
Brooklyn. They were sick at the sight of slaves in Balti- 
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more, waiting to be bought. 


in Washington, helping himself generously to champagne. | 
‘It wounded us deeply to see this much admired and | 
| they heard that Henry Russell was going to sue them for 


almost worshipped man partaking so freely of wine; but 
we could not forget that it was Webster, and listened and 
looked with respect and awe.’’ In Baltimore, at a concert, 
some word of criticism was spoken, ‘‘and in an instant 
Judson and Asa had pitched into one another.’’ John was 
peacemaker, and soon after they all sang to the audience 


For many generations past 
Here is our family tree. 

My mother’s hands this Bible clasped ; 
She, dying, gave it me. 

In 1844 N. P. Rogers wrote in the Herald of Freedom: 
‘What songs he (Burns) would have left us if he could 
have written under such a spell of music as possesses the 
Hutchinsons! ”’ 

I do not propose to tell in brief the story of their concerts 
in all parts of the United States and in Great Britain. 
Let me quote at random. 

On the voyage to England (1845) the Hutchinsons were 
thrown in with slaveholders from Cuba. (Frederick Doug- 
lass, by the way, was obliged to take passage in the steer- 
age.) ‘‘One of them, at the table one day, accidentally 
spilled some wine on the dress of my sister; his profuse 
and distressing apologies, coming from such besotted lips, 
were much worse than the wine stains on the silk skirt.”’ 
John, John, was that a graceful way to accept an apology ? 

At Liverpool they heard Grisi, Mario, Miss Whitnall 
and Signor Lablashe (sic) singing in the opera house ‘‘ for 
the small price of is. and 2s.,and 6d. for the poor, anda 
small house they had too. Of course we could not expect 
to approach the character of the musicthey sang Novelty 
and harmony were all we could count on for success, but 
we thought we could give just as acceptable aconcert as 
they.”’ 

Here is an episode at Manchester. ‘‘ We notified our 
landlady early on Sunday morning that we wanted our 
bill, as we were going to leave. She handed the bill to 
us, and, on finding it made out for £5, a full week’s bill, 
told her we would not pay it. She got mad and very 
much excited, said we ate so much more than Englishmen 
that our board was worth more, and she would make no 
reduction. We then told her we would stay the week out, 
and forthwith ordered breakfast. It was produced in good 
time, and we so astonished the good woman with our 
vvoraciousness that she was glad to let us go at half price.’’ 

In London they attended a Buckingham soirée. ‘‘ We 
were ushered into a room full of aristocratic people, with 
white gloves, &c.’’ They sang The Cot Where We Were 
Born and other numbers and Abby sang the May Queen. 
They had heard and had liked Willson, the Scotch singer. 
In London they met Charlotte Cushman, Eliza Cook, Dick- 
ens, Macready, Jerrold, Rogers, Mrs. Horton. 

At their first concert in London, February 10, 1846, a 
man sat in a conspicuous place, ‘‘ and at an opportune time 
threw upon the stage offerings in the shape of a wreath and 
bouquet. When we returned to our anteroom, who should 
appear but this man, asking where his wreath and flowers 
were, with the explanation that he desired to throw them 
to another artist the same evening. We pointed them out 
to him, and he seized them and vanished into the night.”’ 
The newspapers, as a rule, slated the Hutchinsons. One 
critic told them to throw away their fiddles. ‘‘ The 7zmes 
calied us the ‘second batch’ of American singers.’ 
‘Batch ’’ stuck in their crop. However, George Atwood | 
offered consolation in the shape of a ‘‘ real Yankee dinner 
of beans and brown bread.’’ They heard Wellington in | 
the House of Lords. ‘‘ Every word he spoke was followed | 
with cheers. He began: ‘My lords (cheers)—my lords 
(cheers)—the army(cheers)—in India (cheers)—the Sikhs 
(bravo, bravo!)’ That was about all he said; but the next | 
morning the 7imes came out in a two-column article on | 
the thrilling effect produced by the eloquent words of the | 
noble lord.’’ 

‘‘On leaving London our landlady said we were excep- 


| the summer. 


They saw Daniel Webster | tions to the common itinerant singers in that we paid our 


debts.”’ 

They met George Dawson and Bright. At Birmingham 
singing the Maniac. At Manchester they heard Vieux- 
temps and saw Cobden. Miss Martineau wrote about the 
visit of the Hutchinsons to Grasmere, where they sang 
a refrain: 

Now, farewell, friends and brothers, 
Fathers, sons, sisters, mothers, 

Harriet Martineau, and all others 

In old Ambleside ; 

May the choicest blessings rest upon you all; 
Farewell, farewell. 


* 
* * 


Let us leave the Hutchinsons for a week. Reading all 
such memoirs, whether of kings, play actresses, or philan- 
thropists, I recall the words put by Jules Laforgue into 
the mouth of the young and insatiable Prince Hamlet: 
‘“* They also, the little people of History, were learning to 
read, taking care of their nails, lighting every night the 
dirty lamp; amorous, greedy, puffed up; mad for compli- 
ments and handshakes and kisses; living on local gossip; 
saying, ‘What sort of a day will it be to-morrow? It’s 
getting wintry. This has been a bad year for plums.’ "’ 

* 
* * 

The Hollis Street ‘Theatre opened last night with a per- 
formance—the first in Boston—of the Lady Slavey. The 
piece made a favorable impression. 

Next week I shall allude to certain features of the per- 
formance. 

* - * 

A divorce lawyer told me the other day that to him the 
most immoral opera was Lohengrin: Because the husband, 
who was in very comfortable circumstances, left his wife 
without giving her the compensation of alimony. 

Pui Hate. 


> 


Boston Music Notes. 
BOSTON, Mass., September 1896. 

Mr. F. W. Wodell, baritone, resumes vocal tea. 1ing at 
his studio in the Pierce Building, Copley square, Septem- 
ber 14. Mr. Wodell has studied with some of the best 
American and European voice trainers and has had long 
experience as soloist and teacher. He has been especially 
successful in developing enthusiasm and musical voice 
quality in his pupils. While in the West on his vacation 
he sang by special request in two large churches, his sing- 
ing of It is Enough, from Elijah, being highly spoken of 
by local critics. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lyman Wheeler are stiil at their summer 
home in New Castle, Me. Mr. Wheeler will return to the 
city and resume teaching about September 15. 

Mr. Charles R. Adams, who returns to the city from 
his country place at West Harwich on September 21, will 
begin lessons again September 22. 

Miss Jean Willard will resume teaching at 70 Trinity ter- 
race on September 14. 

Armand Fortin, of the class of '95 of the New England 
Conservatory of Music, and who has held a church choir 
position in New Bedford, is about to leave for Florence, 
Italy, to study for two years under Vannucini. 

Mr. Myron Whitney, Jr., also returns to Florence this 
month. 

Mr. Templeton Strong, the composer, who was formerly 
a teacher in harmony in the New England Conservatory 
of Music, has been visiting in Boston and vicinity during 
He will soon leave for Switzerland, where 
for the past four years he has lived upon the shores of 
Lake Geneva. 

Mr. George Proctor, who has just returned from four 
years’ study with Leschetizky, has located in Boston and 
will open his studio this month for teaching. 

Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson, of Chicago, whose portrait 


was in Tue Musica Courier of September 2, was formerly 
a New England Conservatory of Music pupil, where she 
studied with Mr. Frank E. Morse. 

Mr. S. Kronberg has been engaged to sing for seven 
weeks at the Boston Theatre, where for a large salary he 
sings only one song during the evening and that behind 
the scenes. 

Mr. Wm. H. Clark, the well-known basso, has been en- 
gaged for the season of ‘96-7 by the Castle Square The- 
atreCompany. He willappearas the Marguzs in Erminie. 

The engagement is announced of Mr. William H. Dun- 
ham, New England Conservatory of Music, director of 
music at Eliot Church, Newton, to Miss Alice Chaffee. 

Mr. Carl Sobeski has just finished a most successful 
season, both artistically and financially, his last recital being 
at the Profile House. New Hampshire, on August27. There 
were about 250 people present, who were most enthusiastic. 
The program was popular classic, containing one big aria, 
the Lohengrin Reproof to Elsa, which had to be repeated, 
as well as his own song, My Boat Lies Waiting, and the 
Two Grenadiers. Mr. Sobeski has booked a number of 
recitals for the coming season, the first one to take place 
in October. ‘The concert at the Profile House was ar- 
ranged by Mrs. John P. Kimball and Mrs. Frank D. Allan. 
Mr. Sobeski’s song, Forever and a Day, is just now out 
of print, owing to there having been such a demand for it. 

The first concert of the sixteenth season of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra takes place Saturday evening, Octo 
ber 17. The auction sale of seats will begin on Monday, 
September 21, and continue through the week. 

Madame d’ Angelis has taken rooms at the Hotel Bristol, 
corner of Boylston and Berkeley street, for the coming 
winter. 

Mrs. Carl Behr has returned from Paris and opens her 
studio September 9. Mrs. Behr has a most enjoyable trip, 
although she studied hard while away. 

Mr. Eugene Gruenberg, of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, has severed his connection with that organization, 
after a service of seven years, in order to accept an offer 
from the New England Conservatory of Music which will 
afford greater scope for his abilities and inclinations. It 
will be remembered that Mr. Gruenberg succeeded the 
late Julius Eichberg as leader of the violin department 
at the Boston Conservatory of Music, which position he 
held for three years. He was then engaged by the man- 
agement of the New England Conservatory, but the de- 
mands of the orchestra upon his time confined his teaching 
to a limited number of lessons. Mr. H. L. Higginson, 
proprietor of the orchestra, recognizing the wider field 
thus afforded Mr. Gruenberg for artistic activity, has ac 
cepted his resignation in a letter expressing his high esti- 
mate of Mr. Gruenberg’s talents, and his reluctance at 
losing so valuable an artist. He will therefore be able, in 

future, to devote his entire time to the interests of the 
New England Conservatory. Mr. Gruenberg has just re- 
turned from his vacation, which he has devoted entirely 
to the completion of a new theoretic practical work on 
vivlin playing, to be published some time in the fall. 

The thirty-ninth annual festival of the Worcester County 
| Musical Association will be held in Mechanics’ Hall, Wor- 
| cester, beginning Monday, September 21, and ending Friday 
evening, the 25th, the program including seven concerts 
and seven public rehearsals. A complete list ot the singers 
engaged follows: Soprano, Lillian Nordica, Eleanor Meri- 
dith and Mrs. Scone Barton; contralto, Mrs. Carl Alves, 
Mrs. Katharine Bloodgood and Mrs. Carlotta Desvignes; 
| tenor, Barron Berthald, H. Evan Williams, J. C. Bartlett 
| and William H. Rieger; bass, Giuseppe Campanari, Carl 

E. Dufft, Charles I. Rice and Max Heinrich. The pianist 
will be Leopold Godowsky, and the harpists, Edward and 
Heinrich Schuécker. The festival orchestra, consisting of 
sixty men from the Boston Symphony Orchestra, will be 
under the leadership of Franz Kneisel. The festival chorus 
will consist of 500 voices, under the direction of Carl Zer- 
rahn, with C. L. Safford as organist and Arthur J. Bassett 








Societies wishing to engage the 


BOSTON | 
QUINTETTE 
CLUB 


for the coming season will please address 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF MUSIC, 


112 East 18th Street, New York. 





TOUK BEGINS IN SEPTEMBER. 


= LISTEMANNS. 


SEASON 
1896-97. 





Eastern Management: 


| RUBEN & ANDREWS 


AGENCY, 


489 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


FRANZ LISTEMANN, 


PAUL LISTEMANN 


“Mr. Eddy can 
justly be ranked 
among the foremost 
organisis of our 
epoch.’—Paris F7- 
garo, May 15 "96. 


“There is no doubt 
that he is one of the 
greatest of living 
organists.’’— London 


Clarence 
Eddy, 275 
Organist =: 


: this grand organist 
it might have spared itself the expense of a four manual! organ." 
L' Osservatore komano, April 17, '%. 





“The program was remarkable for the marvelous perfection 
| of 1ts execution. Mr. Kddy made a very great and surprising 
sensation.’’—Gazetta Mus cale di Milano, April 23, "96. 





After a season of distinguished success in the music 
capitals of Europe Mr. Eddy returnsto America in 
September for a tour of 


CONCERTS AND RECITALS, under the management of 
CHICAGO AMUSEMENT BUREAU, 


AUDITORIUM, |. HICAGO, 
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as pianist. The arrangement of the programs, day by | 
day, is as foliows: 


| 

First Concert, Tuesday Evening. 
Handel 
| 


The Messiah..... COCOSNCS66 9060) oo ppwDowscenecddeosecccesesses sce 
(Mrs. Meredith, Mrs. Alves, Mr. Rieger, Mr. Dufft.) 

Second Concert, Wednesday Afternoon. 
Symphony from the New World.............cssecsesseesesseees Dvorak | 
I aeraveteicnvercdsereces srteerbobueberostetorsresorent Chadwick | 
SN cube ndbucdedeecestdeess0sachseamagnscudeessnanaddbectenass Massenet | 

(Mrs. Barton, “Mr. Bartlett, Mr. Heinrich.) | 
Third Concert, Wednesday Evening. 
verdes; TEGBTSEIB. cc cccccccsccéicccccewcecccccevesocscees Mendelssohn 
Tie Ge BR, ds sde ccc cccdedsbesinbdssesseet Sir Arthur Sullivan | 


(Madame Nordica, Mrs. Bloodgood, Mr. Williams, Mr 
Campanari, Mr. Rice.) 


Fourth Concert, Thursday Afternoon. 


Tone Poem, Hamlet and Ophelia......................+++.. MacDowell 
BIED TRIE 0 005806s cc cccccoceccsescocesseqnccosscessccoscs Wagner | 
Prelude | 
Preislied 
(Mr. Berthald.) 
Compaaree, BH GiimGF.. ccccocccecscvcscscoees oss ccccee Chopin 
(Mr. Godowsky.) 
TOE AE, FOOL .wicaridociciocnsegricnemmeeeemioss ees Rubinstein | 


Pre tude | an nd Choruses. 


Thursday £2 


Fifth Concert, 
Melpomene 


EnIN 
*had wick 


Overture, 





TED PONIES . concn occsececégssnspensatenesévitetnbasetriseteses Gounod 


CI is icadateswocsierdaekbawess seveds E. Schuécker 


(E and H. Schuécker.) 


Dream Music, Hansel und Gretel ....... ........0.e0e08 Humperdinck 
RRs He Hs. 0 bio ined + Wehebiwbeedass setxnbetens . Délibes 
(Mad ame Nordica.) 

Sotestinns Wes DANG BE secs ecdadwasanssveestnviseess Rossini 


Alves, Mr. Williams, Mr. Campanari.) 


Friday 


(Madame Nordica, Mrs. 
Sixth Concert, Afternoon. 


Beethoven 


DTD; TAIN. 6v a co oc ctor didn statics ssbdeanbeweees 
(Songs, with piano, Madame Nordica.) 
rristan und Isolde......... Se ES Oe a eT Wagner 
Prelude 
Isolde’s Liebestod 
(Madame Nordica 
Seventh Concert, dite Evening 
Arminius..... Bruch 
(Miss Desvi gnes, Mr. Berthz ald 1, Mr Heinric h.) 
Madame Nordica will not be expected to sing at any public re- 


hearsal 








Mary Howe in Germany.—We are happy to announce 
that our brilliant American soprano Mary Howe has so 
far signed contracts for thirty-three operatic performances 
in Germany, commencing the latter part of October. 

M. J. Scherhey Returns.—Prof. M. J. Scherhey, the 
distinguished vocal instructor and music teacher, formerly 
director of his in Berlin, has returned to 
New York to make preparations for his coming season, 
which begins on the 14th of this month. Professor Scherhey 
will receive all communications at his studio, 67 Irving 
place. Readers of Tue Musica, Courier will remember 
how successful Professor Scherhey’s last season was in an 
and how well attended was his last concert 


conservatory 


artistic sense, 
in May at Chickering Hall. 

-Martinus Sieveking is ever the true artist, 
never the virtuoso—in 
uses his attainments 


Sieveking.- 
an interpreter as well as a composer, 
the German sense of that term—who 
principally as a means of glorifying himself in the eyes of 
his audience, for his own personal aggrandizement, putting 
the mastery of technical difficulties and the display of tech- 
which Sieveking re- 

notwithstanding the 


nical attainments above those aims 
gards as superior to all others. For, 
command he possesses over all kinds of difficulties of ex- 
ecution, he respects real art too much to sacrifice the 
spiritual side of it and simply give an exhibition of me- 
chanical tricks. ‘* Effect When in- 
terpreting a great composition he regards it as his para 
mount duty to truthfully render the conceptions of the 


"is not his watchword. 


composer so far as he can ascertain that composer's in- 
tention, never selecting the work of one whose genius he 
does not thoroughly respect and admire. 


| whatever else we 


| other demands made by other people on our 


The Salary Discussion. 


| Editors The Musical Courier : 


HILE agreeing with you onthe main points in 

your fight for the reduction of salaries paid the 
I fear that the revolution or reform, or 
and for which you 


stars of the opera, 
call it, 
will never be effected or 


choose to 
valiantly contend, will change one 
tittle. 

Are there not two sides to this question? Shall we not 
You say there is a regular 
to keep out 


look at them dispassionately. 
boycott on, or a plan which is equivalent to it, 
of competition American singers. It may be 
but I do not see it. The artists’ demands are very 
but are they not simply keeping company with 
American 


so in fact, 
large 


indeed, 


continent? I think so, and also believe that so long as the 
public en masse go to the opera for the cast and not for the 
music you may at once say ‘ good-bye, reform,” for that 
blind following of popular artists supports them in their 


claims and the manager is helpless. The wealthy patrons, 


| who mainly support the opera, want the artists who are on 


the top of the operatic wave; their high price is of no 
account, and the fact that it makes it expensive or pro- 
hibitory to people of lean purses is of still smaller account. 

Also, are the demands of the singers any more exorbi- 
tant than those of the high priced vocal or piano teachers? 
How about charging $5 to $15 for a short 
Are their lessons any more valuable to the pupils than 
those given at modest rates? No, not Every 
musician knows that only those pupils who are of a musical 
and industrious nature ever amount to anything. Yet we 
do not blame the teachers they luckily 
reached a point where they can charge what they please, 
knowing that they have a following who care nothing for 
a lesson makes it 


lesson ? 


one bit. 


because have 


prices. If the high price charged for 
prohibitive to aspirants whose means are limited, does it 
not work precisely the same as it does on the poor opera 


music lover ? 

The moment you attempt reforms arges 

; I B 

made for professional work, where will you stop? How 
about our skillful doctors and lawyers? Take for instance 
His anteroom is filled from early 
A patient sometimes gets through 
longer. What will you 


in the line of ch 


an eye doctor. morning 


till dewy eve. in five 
minutes—sometimes it takes a little 
say to the poor sufferer or how shall you lessen his anguish, 
when the altogether charming young lady secretary comes 
forward with a smiling face and a few clearly expressed 
words, ‘‘ $10, please.” Talk of prohibitive conditions—does 
not a case like this seem almost cruel? That poor patient 
may have to visit many times, forced 
to pawn his clothes to pay the doctor who helps him. Yet 
we do not preach reform to them. Also let us not forget 
that warm hearts and do much work 
without charge. 
from out of many who might bear reforms in charges. 
Complaints are expressed from Chicago way that our 


the doctor and be 


our doctors have very 


I only single out one of the specialists 


native singers have not chances given them there—that the 


foreign singers get the fat engagements, &c. Singers 
must remember that societies and managers are not created 
to furnish them with engagements; also it must not be 
overlooked that local singing societies are very often kept 
by engaging the foreign singers. Not 


the treasury, for it 


existence 
the money 


In active 
they draw into 
create 


by reason of 


is often just the reverse, but they a musical interest 


among the singers in the society which no local artist can 
do, be their artistic talent 

You say the foreign artists make their tours here simply 
as a operation. Oh, certainly! they want to 
make hay while the sun shines. They squeeze the man- 
ager, for he has placed himself in their power. Those full 
grown men must be left to manage their own business. I 
‘*soft snap” (if I may be per- 


ever so gor vd. 


business 


say, let us not begrudge the 
mitted to use that phrase) which the artists now have for 
It is true they take 
~so do the 


a little while in their lives. away a 


large pile of money from the country Chinese. 


It is said they give a supposititious equivalent for it. It 


would be tiresome to go over the arguments pro and con. 
Also, if Mr. Ellis takes the fine singer Melba on a tour, 
and she draws in from $3,000 to $5,000 nightly by singing 
the mad scene from Lucia, shall we blame either party? 
No! When the Boston Symphony makes a tour it is at- 
tended with large outlay. If Melba keeps them from mak- 
ing a deficit is it not a good stroke of luck? Where is the 
native singer who can be suggested to make an equally fine 
result ? 
I think our American 

and say to the public, * 


singers cannot assert themselves 


Why are we not engaged? We 


are just as good as the foreign singers!” The plan 


would not work well. Are there not other discouraging 
inequalities crying for reform? Just regard the fate of an 
orchestral musician—a thoroughly good one—an artist 


from the tips of his fingers held over his head to the tips of 
his toes. He receives from three to five dollars for a night's 
performance ; the man has spent in close study quite a 
proportion of his life to fit him to earn this modest wage 
In the pauses while playing his part he casts his eyes onto 


and sees there a manwhosings more or less 


and yet he gets more money for doing it in one 
orchestra can earn in 


the stage 
out of tune, 
than the 


good seasons in a year 


slave in the 
Is not that a burning question ? 
How about reform there? We know can be none ; 
competition and supply keep down the level of the wage 
With these star singers there is no competition ; they 
have special talents ; they are the best of their kind in the 
only about eight or ten of them on our 
they are kings and 
dethroned by a 


evening poor 


there 


world ; there are 


hear of no others; 
they cannot be 
Respectfully, 
Tuomas RYAN, 
Orr's Island, Me 


firmament; we 


queens in their realm ; 


stroke of the pen. 


SEPTEMBER 6, 1896. 

No one wishes to dethrone them, but it 
of the press to exhibit to the world the 
dition of affairs, so that all evils connected with each 
case can be remedied if a remedy is possible. The 
fact that such a letter as the evolved 
out of the discussion is ample reward to the insti- 
for it opens up new vistas of cruel conditions 


is the duty 
actual con- 


above can be 


gator 
which the public should become acquainted with and 
which could not be publicly discussed or known but 
process as THE Musical CouRITER is 


for just such 


identified with 
Paolo Gallico has severed 
Music, and 


Paolo Gallico.—Th« 
his connection with the New York College of 


pianist 


will continue tuition at his private studio, Monroe Build- 
ing. Room 13, No. 11 East Fifty-ninth street 
Van den Hende.—Miss Adele Van den Hende, a sister 


Hende, the ‘cellist, will be married to 
Tuesday, September 15, in the 


Twenty-third street. 


of Flavie Van den 
Mr. Ernest Voignier on 
Church of St. Vincent de Paul, 

Emma Howson.— Miss 
the city from her vacation. 
Ingre Johnson, has been engaged fora fall tour of over 
young lady is very popular and has 


Emma Howson has returned to 
One of her pupils, Miss Pauline 








thirty concerts. T 
had great success wherever she has appeared. 

Some Boston Symphony Notes.—Among dates ar- 
ranged by the Boston Symphony Orchestra are the follow- 
ing: New York, and 20; Philadelphia, Feb- 
ruary 22; Washington, Baltimore, February 
24; New York, February 25; Brooklyn, February 26, and 


Providence, March 10 


February 19 
February 23 ; 








FROM PARIS. 
Concert and Church Singer... 


MISS ANNA RUTH BRADLEY, 


‘ago Musical College. Paris: Mme. De la Grange 
Songs and Arias in Four Languages 

MUSICAL COLLEGE, 

Central Music 


Graduate of Chic 
Italian Method 
Address CHICAGO 


Hall, Chicago, Ill. 








MISS INEZ GRENELLI, 


—ow—— PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO. 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
etc., address direct 
155 West 66th St., 
Or A. F. Anprews, Manager, 18 East 22d St., 


For terms, dates, 
New York. 


New York. 





T. Z. COWLES, 
Director. 


BERNHARD ULRICH, 
Business Manager 


Chicago 
Amusement 
Bureau, 


100 STAR ARTISTS. 100 | 








rreatest Array of Talent in the Control < 


any lads Agency. 


Auditorium, Chicago. 


The ¢ 


WILLIAM LAVIN, 


TENOR. 


In America Season ’96-97. 


SOLE MANAGEMENT : 


| A.M. HIRSCHBERG MUSICAL BUREAU, 


or 36 West 15th Street, New York. 


‘The New York School of Opera and Oratorio, 


110 LEXINGTON AVENUE. 
EMILIO AGRAMONTE, - Directer. 





The only Special School tee S the study of Opera and Oratorio 
country. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE 166-06. 


AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS, 
— MAKERS OF THE — 
**Gemiinder Art’’ Violins, 
** Gemiinder Solo’’ Mandolins and Guitars. 
Rare Old Violins, Bows, Strings and Repairing. 


Send for new Catalogue. 42 East 23d St., New York. 


ARTHUR M. ABELL, 


Violin Soloist and Teacher, 
Will resume lessons September 1 


Steglitzer Str, 30-31, BERLIN, W. 
The Great HALIR writes: 

Herr ARTHUR ABELL ist seit fiinf Jahren nfein Schiller und em- 
pfehie ich denselben als Violinlehrer auf das Warmste, namentlich 
ftir Solche, die spdter bei mir Unterricht zu haben wiinschen 

BERLIN, Juni 1896. CARL HALIR. 





Address: 


[ 7ranslation.| 
Mr. ARTHUR ABELL has been my pupil for five years, and I recom- 
mend him highly as violin teacher, especially for those who wish 
to have instruction with me later on CARL HALIR, 
First Professor Berlin Royal High School and 
Concertmeister Berlin Royal Orchestra. 


| RERLIN, June, 1896. 
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‘THE MUSICAL COUR/JER” DOES NOT 
CLUB WITH ANY OTHER PUBLICATION, 
AND ALL REPRESENTATIONS OF THAT 
NATURE ARE WITHOUT AUTHORITY 
FROM THE MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY. 























JF ANY OF OUR READERS ARE UNABLE 
TO PURCHASE THE CURRENT JSSUE OF 
“ THE MUSICAL COURIER” AT THE NEWS 
STANDS, BOOK STORES, OR AT ANY 
PLACE WHERE PERIODICALS ARE OF- 
FERED FOR SALE, WE CONSIDER JT 
A FAVOR IF THEY WILL NOTIFY THIS 
OFFICE, GIVING THE ADDRESS OF THE 
STORE OR STAND, AND THE DATE ON 
WHICH THE * MUSICAL COURIER” WAS 
ASKED FOR. 


IT 1S NOT ALWAYS POSSIBLE TO FILL | 
ORDERS FOR BACK NUMBERS OF “ THE | 
MUSICAL COURIER” UPON THE DAY OF 
THEIR RECEIPT, BECAUSE IN MANY IN- | 
STANCES THE EDITION IS ENTIRELY | 
OUT, AND IT IS NECESSARY TO WAIT 
FOR SUCH RETURNS AS MAY COME FROM | 
THE DISTRIBUTING AGENCIES. EACH | 
ORDER JS ENTERED IN ITS TURN AND 
FILLED IN ITS TURN, BUT DELAYS ARE 
A™ TIMES UNAVOIDABLE. 


| neously to one’s lips. 


The London MUSICAL COURIER is published every 
Thursday from 21 Princes street, Cavendish Square, 
Oxford Circus, W. London, England. This paper, 
while containing the salient points of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER of New York, devotes special attention 
to music throughout Great Britain and the British 
Colonies. 

Specimen copies, subscriptions and advertising rates 
can be obtained by addressing the London office, or 

THE MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY, 


Union Square, West, 
New York City. 








Music correspondents of THE MUSICAL COURIER 
will please make application for the renewal of their 
credentials by September 15. 








KLAFSKY’S BIG SUCCESS. 
[By Cancer. ] 





HAMBURG, September 1, 1896. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
LAFSKY’S first appearance in Hamburg as £//sa- 
beth in Tannhduser a grand success. L. 








EVERAL inquiries have been made regarding the 
appearance next season of Nordica and Melba in 
this country. It is stated on one side that Nordica 
will not come and that she has not signed with the 
| Abbey & Grau Company, but the Worcester Sfy 
asserts that she will sing at the Worcester Festival 
this month, which would necessitate her coming, it 
is believed. As to Melba, she has signed through 
her manager, C. A. Ellis, of Boston, who has full 
charge of Melba’s business. 


T is not generally known that the New York Sym- 
| phony Orchestra is now an incorporated body 
consisting of about fifty-five orchestral players, who 
among other things have decided not to participate 
in dance music, but to devote their attention solely 
to the development of the highest standard of or- 
chestral work. Mr. 


concerts at Carnegie Music Hall for the coming sea- 
son are to take place on the following dates : 

November 6, 7. 

November 27, 28. 

January 1, 2. 

January 29, 30. 

March 19, 20. 

April 2, 3. 

Rosenthal will appear with this orchestra for the 
first time the coming season on November 10. 








FRAGMENTS. 


M A. MONTAUX in a series of ‘‘ fragments" pub- | 
” 


lished in the columns of our contemporary 
Le Ménestrel, under the heading ‘‘Un Journal d'un 
Musicien,” tells some very good stories and makes 
some very good points. Here is one of his stories: 
‘A little before the investment of Paris in 1870, one 
of our best known composers, whose graceful melo- 
dies are almost popular, left the city for the provinces. 
A friend accompanied him to the railroad station. 
Our friend installed himself comfortably in the car, 
arranged all his traps, and as the train began to 
move shook his friend’s hand warmly, crying, ‘I 
hope the Parisians will defend themselves with 
energy.” What a pity he does not name the well- 
known composer ! 
In his last ‘‘ fragment” he speaks of Delibes, whom 
he styles the heir of Auber and Hérold. All three 
possess grace, esprit, constant care of form, measure 


Walter Damrosch has been | 
elected director, and the six public rehearsals and | 


from vulgar envy or jealousy or self-conceit, but from 
the intellectual difficulty which the master, who 
seeks to attain the Beautiful under a certain aspect 
and by certain means peculiar to himself, finds in be- 
lieving that the Beautiful can be attained by other 
means. Ingres, the painter, in speaking of Rubens, 
wrote, ‘‘ He might have been born to destroy paint- 
ing.” Voltaire, writing to Bettinelli, said : ‘‘I have a 
high opinion of the courage with which you dared 
declare that Dante was a madman and his work a 
monster.” Beethoven thought Weber’s Euryanthe 
an accumulation of diminished sevenths; Weber, 
whom Schubert likewise decried, despised the sym- 
phonies of Beethoven; Wagner deemed Mendels- 
sohn empty and futile; Schumann marked with a 
mortuary cross an article on Meyerbeer’s opera end- 
ing with the words ‘‘Here lies the Prophet,” and 
had an unconquerable aversion for all that composer's 
work. Berlioz described the introduction to Tristan 
and Iseult as absolutely unintelligible. What are 
these opinions when compared with those of contem- 
pory composers on their colleagues? Mr. Montaux 
gives as a bit of his own criticism on his contem- 
poraries : ‘‘ Wormser wrote L’Enfant Prodigue, Widor 
Jeanne d’Arc. Afterthe pantomime comes the horse 
riding.” 

Perhaps he is justified in his next verdict. He had 
seen Fra Diavolo at Rome, Le Domino Noir at Munich 
and Lohengrin at Paris, and came to the conclusion 
| ‘‘you must hear Italian music rendered by Italians, 
| French music by French artists and German music 


| by Germans.” 


Otherwise we may say of the inter- 
preters of the music, as has been said of interpreters 
| of poems, ‘‘ Translators, traitors.” 





THOSE HIGH SALARIES. 
| QOME months ago Mr. De Vivo, once upon a time 
S an opera manager here and in Australia, sent 
| several communications to this paper, which were 
| published, in which he recounted his personal experi- 
ences and opinions, and deduced from them the 
theory that THE MusICAL COURIER campaign against 
the abnormally high salaries paid to foreign operatic 
singers was based upon false theories; that these 
salaries are high because the supply is regulated by 
the public demand, and that the enormous payments 
| made to these foreign stars are not, as we maintain, 
| at the bottom of all the operatic failures so closely 
associated with operatic management in this country. 
Mr. De Vivo published a similar letter in the Sun 
of last Sunday and, like the letters of his which were 
published in these columns, the letter in the Sw was 
merely a statement of his own personal experience 
in his own ventures and his opinions and hearsay 
reproductions regarding the actual experience of 
other managers. We insist, without having any 
| verified statements taken from the books of other 
operatic managers, upon placing no commercial 
credence whatever in Mr. De Vivo’s figures, except 
those relating to his own business. He cannot trust 
his memory to repeat what many operatic managers 
for thirty years past have been telling him about 
figures, receipts and expenditures. If he does not 
mistrust his memory we are obliged to do so, because 
we have fora score of years past heard many con- 
flicting reports on these same subjects and figures, 
many greatly at variance with Mr. De Vivo's figures. 
Mr. De Vivo is a highly esteemed man who 
has had great operatic experience, and who is a fanat- 
ical adherent of a school of opera which belongs to 
the past, and who, in order to defend it now, must 





| prove that it can prosper under any and all circum- 


stances simply because he at one time managed great 
stars like Parepa, Di Murska and Wachtel, who, as 
his letters show, were his partners. He quotes figures, 
going into the millions, but he has no evidence ex- 
cept his memory to back him. We simply deny the 





and taste. All are charming, and in speaking of 
their works this is the epithet which comes sponta- 
The difference between them | 
must be attributed to difference of time ; if Auber | 
were our contemporary he would write like Delibes, | 
as it is, he has the color and sentiment of his day, as | 
Delibes has of ours, but both have the same tempera- | 
ment, the same grace. ‘‘Do you know what I would 
do if I was director of the Opéra?” he writes, ‘‘I 
should commission Delibes to write his Masaniello 
* * * and he would write it!” There is nothing | 
novel in this statement that every artist must be in- | 
fluenced by his epoch and his surroundings, nor is 
there anything new in his discovery that great artists | 
are bad judges of each other's works. He is right, | 
however, in insisting on the fact that this arises not | 


possibility of any human memory becoming a reliable 
storage house of the financial figures involved in the 
business affairs of the people. 

Our contention is, as it has been, that the facts 
prove, as facts evident, immediately before us, that 
nearly each and every operatic manager in this city 
either failed or became a poor man or crippled him- 
self financially. We mention Maretzek, Neuendorff, 
Strakosch, Mapleson (now coming here on a salary), 
Damrosch, Sr., Edmund C. Stanton (poor in Berlin) 
and now Abbey & Grau. Whether they handled 


hundreds of thousands or millions, it mattered not; 
the money went into the pockets of the foreign art- 
ists, who nearly all fled these shores after having re- 
ceived their great salaries, and the manager had 
nothing to show for his work, his capital, his brains, 
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his many foreign languages which Mr. De Vivo says 
are necessary for the business, although according to 
De Vivo the one man who made money out of a for- 
eign singer and kept it, Barnum (a humbug as De 
Vivo and others call him), could not speak one for- 
eign tongue. 

We therefore have refused to discuss figures with 
Mr. De Vivo, for he has no books or verified state- 
ments to offer as against our distinct evidence, viz., 
that the managers became bankrupts. 

Furthermore there is nothing to say in reference to 
Mr. De Vivo’sclaim that they lost their money in out- 
side speculations ; we mean of course in the shape of 
evidence. Gossip is abundant; we do not feel dis- 
posed to entertain it. 

The fundamental cause of the failure of opera in 
America is the enormous amount of money paid to 
foreign singers. This not only takes from the man- 
ager all his quick, available assets, but also prevents 
him from popularizing his enterprise, and everyone 
who attended the performances of the Abbey & Grau 
company at the Metropolitan Opera House during the 
past seasons, everyone interested in the pecuniary 
aspect of opera, could have foretold the event that 
actually transpired. Night after night rows of empty 
benches greeted the eye. Night after night the 
regular habitués shrugged their shoulders and asked 
each other ‘‘ How will this end?” The people could 
not pay the prices; the people could not attend. 

How many music loving citizens can there be found 
in any large community who are able to pay $10 for 
two seats for any number of performances? The 
bachelors or bohemians who go alone are not to be 
depended upon; it is the head of a house, with his 
wife or his daughter, or both, who is wanted as a 
regular, paying patron. How many are there who 
could put down $10 or $15 each for any number of 
performances? The empty seats prove how limited 
the number is. 

But what could Mr. Grau do? Reduce the prices? 
Of course not. The performances were satisfactory 
inthe main. The artists did well, but they were too 
well paid. Nearly $100,000 to the De Reszké broth- 
ers, who would have done the same thing in London 
for less than one-half, and in Paris for less than one- 
third. About $75,000 to Melba, who would have done 
the same work in Paris for $25,000 (although there is 
no one there who would risk to or could pay her that 
sum). About $75,000 to Calvé, who sings in Paris for 
that same amount in francs just as often as she sings 
here for dollars. 

That system of high prices has bankrupted Abbey 
& Grau, nearly every other operatic manager in or of 
America, and it will do the same thing over ad infini- 
tum. It opposes the laws of mathematics, arithme- 
tic and finance, and such asystem necessarily always 
destroys those who operate under it. It inevitably 
will because it must. The managers are merely the 
instruments that illustrate, glaring at all times, the 
actual demonstration of the laws. 

It also proves that operatic management is not a 
commercial enterprise, but a speculation. There is 
no fixed financial basis and only a desultory credit is 
attached to it, and it is on the eve of becoming dis- 
creditable simply because the financial world views 
it as speculation and all speculations are risks. Cer- 
tainly they have been risks in the operatic line—ex- 
cept to the foreign stars. They have succeeded in 
drawing out of the United States millions and mil- 
lions of dollars and have invested it all in Europe at 
a secure distance from here. They have no faith 
and no confidence in us and they are justified in 
their opinions and beliefs, because they judge us 
from our foolish conduct toward them, beginning 
with the enormous and actually unexpected fees we 
pay them and the subsequent hero worship they are 
subjected to in this country. 

How can they respect us? How can they avoid re- 
turning to their European homes and view us and 
our methods with anything less than supererogating 
disdain, and any noble chatacter among them must 
be overcome with disgust. The sycophancy alone 
exhibited jhere towards artists of that peculiar genre 
constitutes an excess of amenity and good breeding. 
In many instances it is actually infra dig. 

But we prefer to see the systemcontinued. Mr. De 
Vivo is not a young man, but surely also not an old 
one. A manager of opera who has gone through his 
experiences, and still retains the inclination and the 
energy to address long letters to newspapers on the 
success of operatic management, is certainly en- 
dowed with the attributes of perennial youth, and we 
are therefore in hopes that his strength will remain 


with him so that he can experience the unavoidable 
failures to which opera will continue to submit for all 
time here under the insane system of high prices 
to the stars, and thus find our uncomfortable predic- 
tion verified. There is nothing remarkable in this 
prediction ; it is merely basing a conclusion on a 
solved problem. 

As to the opera artists themselves, they represent 
the most selfish and ravenous beings that visit our 
liberal and hospitable shores. They have not the 
slightest interest in their successors or in the art of 
music. What they want is the money, as much as 
they can get, and now, in addition, because of our 
silver agitation, they want a gold clause in their con- 
tracts. That is right; we do not blame them. What 
they should get besides is a blanket mortgage on the 
opera house and an agent in the box office to take 
from the first receipts sufficient " y to pay their 
salaries first, and then let the chorus, the minor ar- 
tists, the orchestra, the attendants, but particularly 
the manager, go. If he goes it makes very little dif- 
ference to the artists, for they know that another 
what do they call those things ?—will take his place 
as soon as he can get into it. 





KLAFSKY ENGAGED. 
HE celebrated Wagner singer, Kathrina Lohse- 
Klafsky, has been engaged by Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch for a season of forty nights, beginning Novem- 
ber 24 and ending April 24. Madame Klafsky will 
arrive here November 14 and will participate in all 
the Wagner performances in German at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. She is to sing /so/de, Briinn- 
hilde in Die Walkiire, and in Siegfried, by a special 
arrangement made between Mr. Grau and Mr. Dam- 
rosch. 
Her season with Mr. Damrosch does not begin until 


January, 1897, and as Nordica is probably not coming | 


for opera she will more than fill her place. 

And this looks very much as if Lilli Lehmann were 
not coming, although we have no official news to 
that effect. Klafsky will be the greatest acquisition 
to the Wagner singers of Mr. Grau’'s forces 








SOME MODERN PIANO PLAYING. 
N°: YORK will enjoy unusual opportunities of 


listening to a variety of styles in piano playing 
such as it has not had for many seasons. The 


Polish pianist, Paderewski, absorbed the interest of 


the lovers of sensation to such an extent that he 
virtually was a selfish monopolist. It is therefore 
with a sense of relief that we see the names of 


Rosenthal, Joseffy, Carrefio, Fanny Bloomfield Zeis- 

ler, Aus der Ohe and Sieveking announced. 
Rosenthal stands pre-eminently at the head of the 

list as the representative of modern piano playing in 


its more material aspects. All that can be done by 


a fine musical and muscular intelligence he has ac- 


complished, and his technical achievements are pro- 
digious 

That he has improved vastly on the spiritual side 
of his art we have reason to believe. Reports of his 
recent performances are most edifying and his intel- 
lectual mastery of the recondite problems of classi- 
cal and modern music is said to be marvellous. He 
has great fingers, but also great brain, wrists of steel, 
so necessary in the handling of the great chordal 
masses of tone so frequently encountered in modern 
piano music. 

Edgar Kelley and Henry T. Finck assert that only 
in the arpeggio lies the hope, the beauty, the solace 
of the keyboard. As a matter of fact the arpeggio 
is as dead as a doornail in Robert 
Schumann and Frederic Chopin killed it. Brahms 
employs it continually in his smaller pieces, employs 
it almost as much as does Mendelssohn. 

But modern piano playing is making for the or- 


piano music. 


chestra. Its lyrical side is growing, although ridicu- 
lous and newfangled keyboards are not helping 
factors. The fingers of the skilled artist are the best 


aids toward the production of singing on the piano. 
Now Brahms, Tschaikowsky, d’Albert and other 
creative giants for the instrument in their concertos 
demand singing fingers, singing wrists, singing arms 
and singing shoulders. The old feather touch, the 
facile scale running and arpeggio spinning, has been 
superseded by a style requiring power, poetry and 
passion. Those chord masses, thick as they may 
look to Mr. Kelley, contain melodies that only highly 


organized fingers are able to extract. Senseless 
g ’ 


| pretty skimming and dainty swallow flights are no 


longer adequate interpretation of this strong souled 
music, 

Yet Mr. Finck has 
Hummel of his day ! 

With the advent of Carrefio we get another phase 
of modern piano playing. Feminine, yet masterfully 
brilliant, dashing in bravoura, and yet not without 
tenderness. The 
absolute finish of his work, its intense devotion to the 
loftiest ideals, and its pristine purity and exquisite 
rhythmic balance, all these qualities we know and 
admire. Sieveking, a young man of great promise 
and masculine style, and Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, 
electric, fiery, a conqueror, not a caresser, are both 


asserted that Brahms is the 


Of Joseffy it is superfluous to speak 


welcome 

Ina word we arte tired of the domination 
pianist. The world, especially the world of music 
in America, is large enough fora number of piano 
It will 
noble 


of one 


artists, and this season we are to get them 
be a wonderful education for the lovers of 
piano playing, and when you reflect on the decadence 
of taste in matters esthetic in America, music seems 
to be the only art that refuses to be prostituted. 
Theatricals are hopelessly bad 








MAPLESONIANA. 
ay ING the passengers on the St 


rived here last Friday, was the general man- 


Paul, which ar. 


ager of Colonel Mapleson’'s Imperial Opera Company, 
which is to appear next month at the Academy of 
Music. 

‘‘The Imperial Ope ra Company, 
York Herald reporter, 
and will include, we think, some of the best singers 
Fifty-seven of our artists will sail from 


a New 


‘ willnumber about 165 persons, 


he said to 


in Europe 
Southampton on September 27, with Colonel Maple- 
who is now in Milan looking after the 
training of the chorus and ballet, which 
done at the Scala by Ventura, who will come over 


son himself, 


is being 
They—the chorus and ballet—will sail 
from Genoa on October 3 
sail from Southampton on October 3 and 10 

from 


with them 
Others of our people will 
All the 
scenery we shall use will be brought Milan 
Mr. Nahan Franko is engaging an orchestra for us 
here. Mme. Darclée, one of our prime donne, and M 
de Marche, the tenor, will sail from Buenos Ayres to- 
morrow. Mme Huguet, another prima donna, is now 
on her way from Santiago de Chili to Genoa, from 
where she will sail for America 

He said that the company would positively open 
a four weeks’ engagement at the Academy of Music 


on October 26. This sets at rest all the rumors that 


the company was either not coming to America at 
all, or if it did that it would some other 
house, leaving Under the Polar Star undisturbed at 
the Academy. Mr. Mayer said that he had not even 
heard of any scheme of transfer. 

‘‘With the exception of André Chenier, Giordani’s 
new opera, which has had such success in Italy,” he 


appear at 


‘our repertory will probably be made up 
intend to them with 


concluded, 
of old favorites, but we 
new faces and voices 

Of course Italian opera is dead in New York, and 


give 


its stale forms are utilized principally by comic opera 
com posers Possibly Mr Mapleson does not know 
this, as the Swvn hinted last Monday morning. He 
will discover it when he lands here 

As to the talk of Leoncavallo visiting us to conduct 
an opera of his with this company we can only say 
in this office before 
this, and we The Sun 
summed up the situation admirably day before yes- 


that we would have heard of it 


have as yet heard nothing. 


terday as follows 

The announcement that the Mapleson season of opera at the Acad- 
emy of Musi 
York will have next winter greater opportunities to hear 
only will the quantity of such entertainments 
be greater, but its quality will be higher than rival impresarios have 


is undoubtedly to be given makes it certain that New 
opera than 
ever before, and not 


reached before he program scheduled for the Metropolitan Opera 


House promises an unusually brilliant season. Walter Damrosch, 
during his brief tenancy of the same theatre, will give exclusively 
German opera with a company in which will be Mme. Lilli Leh- 


mann, a prima donna who occupied a unique place in the affections 
of New Yorkers Damrosch company are 
known to be capable, and doubtless the operas he will present will 
Now 


this supply will not 


The other singers in the 


be well enough rendered to make his short season a success 


Colonel Mapleson, the veteran, believes that 
satisfy the local demand for opera, and will get into the field three 
weeks before the Metropolitan season. He announces a company of 
entirely unknown singers, who must be accepted now on the Colonel's 
guarantee that they are fine artists and equal to any of those that he 
has introduced in the past to the audiences of this city and London 

At the Metropolitan Mr. Grau has arranged that practically the 
most brilliant performances of this season will be those of the two 
operas of the trilogy, Die Walkiire and Siegfried, and Tristan and 
Isolde hold place in the 
Colonel Mapleson announces that his 
Italian répertoire in Italian, and the only new,work is to be an opera 


will doubtless its popular répertoire 


company will sing the old 
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by Giordano. It is never possible to tell what the results of musical 
enterprise may be, but it seems hardly possible that Colonel Mapleson 
will be able to turn back the hands of time in just the way he plans 
The purely Italian répertoire is rarely drawn on at the Metropolitan 
now, where Semiramide, with Melba, Scalchi and Edouard de 
Reszké, and Lucia, with Tamagno and Melba, have been so poorly 
patronized at recent productions that they have now been prac- 
tically abandoned. La Favorita was very well sung last year, but 
the audiences which greeted it were always small, and La Traviata 
drew large houses only when it was given in conjunction with some 
other popular work. Il Trovatore has passed over into the popular 
priced répertoire, and there are plenty of signs to show how little 
interest. New York at present evinces in the old school Italian works. 
With unknown singers and in a theatre now unassociated with 
the idea of grand ope:a, it is difficult to see what share of public 
rt will be extended to the new Imperial Italian Opera Com- 
Limited, even if the singers prove to be as good as the 
colonel says they are. It is doubtful if the best soprano is as good 
as Melba or the finest tenor the equal of Jean de Reszké. The musical 
situation has changed completely since Colonel Mapleson was active 
here, and it is possibly true that he is not aware of just how great 
the change has been. The old opera of his régime at the Academy 
of Music, despite some of its fine singers, is to-day impossible in 
New York. Mr. Grau says explicitly that he is not arival of the 
colonel or Mr. Damrosch. Colonel Mapleson’s agent says that the 
new company aims at competing with nobody, and Mr, Damrosch 
protests against being regarded as anybody’srival So it is quite in 
order to hope that the virtues of the three may be rewarded with 
success, and that New York will appreciate all the opera it is to get 
next year highly enough to reward its impresarios. 





IT WAS MR. GRAU’S DEAL. 


T is said that when Mr. Grau accepted the man- 
I agement of grand opera at Covent Garden, Lon- 
don, his partner, Mr. Abbey, signified his intention 
of assisting Mr. Grau in the enterprise. The lat- 
ter who is a man of quiet determination but of 
an unobtrusive, modest disposition, then and there 
told Mr. Abbey that the articles of partnership did 
not include Covent Garden and that he proposed to 
handle that establishment himself. Of course Mr. 
Abbey was much taken aback and no doubt fell to 
seriously meditating the mutations of time and the 
caprice of fate. So Mr. Abbey has not a finger in the 
London operatic pie; indeed all his time will be 
taken in the management of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, for money is tight, times are hard, and the 
preliminary expenses for such an undertaking not a 
whit less than a half hundred thousand dollars. 

And Mr. Abbey will have to hustle, just plain 
hustle. 





The Kronberg Prize Songs 
HE two first prizes of $125 each were awarded 
to Mr. Augustus Carman Knight, soprano song; Mr. 
Walter Goold, baritone song. 

The second prizes of $75 each to Mr. Carlo Minetti, 
soprano song; Mr. John W. Metcalf, baritone song. 

The third prizes of $50 each to L. F. Gottschalk, so- 
prano song; Miss Kate Vannah, baritone song. 

There were two special prizes given of $25 each to Mr. 
Carlo Minetti and Mr. L. F. Gottschalk. 

Mr. Kronberg regretted having to return many of the 
songs which he considered worthy of special attention, but 
the jury of selection had to consider what would most 
nearly fill the requirements of the artists who are to sing 
the songs and the public who are to hear them. 

Mr. Knight, who received the first prize, was born in 
Belfast, Me., in 1873. He was educated among musical 
influences and at an early age began piano study with his 
mother and later harmony and singing with local teachers. 
Then followed the varied experiences of teaching, sing- 
ing in church choirs and organ playing. In 1890 he came 
to Boston to live and studied under E. C. Thorndike, 
@. W. Surette and Henry M. Dunham. He now devotes 
his time wholly to composition, and his published songs 
and piano pieces have had much success. He has now in 
manuscript the score of a burlesque called The Maid of 
Orleans, the libretto by Robert Melville Baker, a well- 
known Boston wit. 








Liszt.—At Marseilles in 184.. Liszt gave a concert 
at the Grand Theatre. The program contained Weber's 
Concertstiick and Schubert’s Forellen, and for one 
of these Liszt wished to have the score before him. He 
placed it on the desk and signed to the first violin to come 
and turn over the pages. The first violin would not see the 
sign. A second and third time Liszt signed, but no one 
stirred. A regimental bandmaster, however, who hap- 
pened to be present stepped forward. He was tall and in 
uniform. Liszt rose from his seat to meet him and shook 
his hand over and over again. Liszt invited the soldier to 
take his seat first, the latter declined, there was a contest 
of politeness, but Liszt was vanquished in this strife and 
resumed his seat and played with his usual force. Ap- 
plause broke forth for the Pandour of the piano, and bou- 
quets were flung in profusion. Liszt seized one of the 
largest, and with a thousand grimaces offered it the soldier. 
The latter declined it. Liszt insisted, and everybody 


laughed. The soldier at last drew his sword, cut the 
bouquet in two, and presented one portion to Liszt, bear- 
ing the other away in triumph. 














LIED. 


Ame, belle Ame, d’oi viens-tu, ce soir? 
Du plus loin qu’il me souvienne, 
Oh! le pays aimé, qu’il revienne, 

Le doux pays de réve, en coteaux prés la mer! 
Ame, belle Ame, ott vas-tu ce soir ? 
Dans une ville lointaine et d’aurore 

(Des fruits de terre chaude éclatent en parfums) 
Et prés, des fleurs que j'ignore ; 
Ah! pauvre 4me, 4me froide du nord, 

Je vais dans une ville, aux fétes de parfums. 
Ame, belle 4me, oi iras-tu demain ? 
Ici prés, par un chemin paré d’églantines, 
Brusque se dévoile la mer azurine ; 

Des brigantines prétes vous ménent dans la mer 
Et des diamants illusoires 

Naissent, se jouent, et chantent pour un moment; 

Pour les voir s’arrétent les barques de corsaires ; 
3rusque se dévoile la mer azurine. 


Ame, pauvre 4me, nous irons demain 
GUSTAVE KAHS 


DGAR 5S. KELLEY, taking base advantage of 
my absence in Germany, peppered Heervater 
Brahms in a monthly which appears every month. 
Why Brahms Fails to Inspire Us is the curious title 
of Edgar's article. 
‘“‘Us” means Henry Tangiers Finck and Edgar 
Schubert Kelley. 
Now, Mr. Kelley, what do you mean ? 


* 
* * 


But it occurs to me that I am not in the humor for 


polemical warfare. New York seems so gay on this 


jour d’accouchement—its one September holiday | 


(charming French !)—that I will write about Cho- 
pin’s mazourkas, Oscar Hammerstein's whiskers, 
Verlaine’s thirst (in sheol), or Willie Bryan, the Sil- 
ver King, but not Brahms, not Brahms—good heav- 
ens !—not musty, fusty Brahms. 

He will keep until November, when the year is 
dark and drear, when the spirit of Edgar Poe hovers, 
a misty marsh light, over the stagnant pools of 
your souls. Then Brahms’ dense harmonic masses, 
his slow, intense melodies, his Jove-like weight of 
utterance, then will Brahms be sib to the season. 

Until then, Edgar of the Kraal of Kelley, until then 
I give you breathing space. 
Siegmund, weaponless, for this Hunding (my initials 
are well known) will do you to your death. 

That is if you promise not to talk about fifth, sixth 
and eleventh triads. 

Give me sanity or give me death. 


* Ba 


How do I like America ? 

This is the usual question put to distinguished 
travelers from foreign parts. 

‘Very much, thank you. Your harbor is lovely 
and the bridge which spans the Bronx River—ah, 
beg pardon, quite so, your Brooklyn Bridge, is so, so 
very clever. But your bloody old town is damnably 
noisy. Why can’t you do away with the clangor of 
cable gongs? On a hot day the town suggests a 
blasphemy in brass!” 


“‘Very good, very good, aha! You say if the cable | 


gongs were done away with, so would be the popula- 

tion of New York. 

cable car must be!” 
‘‘Well, why not do away with the population of 

New York? Aha, very clever, not half bad for an 

Englishman—is it ?” 


* 
* ~ 


‘*You ask me what I think of American music. I | 
How can one think of what is not, | 


don't think at all. 
except Grover Cleveland?” 
ok ” * 
‘‘How do I like English music? Handel and Men- 
delssohn are favorite composers of mine.” 


+ 
* . 


‘‘What dol think of Brahms and Wagner? Now 
look here, my young friend, you are becoming per- 


sonal. Go ask Finck and Kelley, or Kinck and Fel- | 


ley—it’s the same both ways.” 


But be not as was | 


What a murderous machine the | 


So much for the interview. Now, I don’t mind 
| confessing to you that I like Europe better than New 
| York—in the summer time. Then a trip abroad 
| threshes some of the conceit out of you. You swim 

over on a steel boat, leaving the greatest land on 
| God's earth, and presently you are confronted with 
| the past, the past of England, France, Italy and 
Germany, and then, somehow, all the bounce, brag, 
bluster and brashness becomes impertinence. The 
great calm marbles of the Louvre, they have been 
living hushed, strange lives for centuries. How they 
rebuke your occidental freshness! The magnificent 
stone harmonies of Westminster, the fantastic colors 
of Nuremberg, how they say: ‘‘ We, too, have lived ; 
still live ; but why make such a noise about it ?’ 

And even the silver question failed to agitate 

Bayreuth. 

Cosima is a gold bug. 

s 

Seriously a trip to the Continent purifies, purges 

and elevates the artist and student. Yet I cannot 
help wishing that some Rockafeller, some Vander- 
bilt, some Steinway, would endow a Wagner theatre 
for America and the Americans. Fancy such a 
scheme! Every spring the music-thirsty pilgrim 
could travel to the shrine and worship. No 4,000 
mile trips over water and land. Build a theatre on 
Bayreuthian lines, make the prices popular, let Anton 
Seidl manage the entire enterprise, hire great artists 
from abroad until we raised an American crop of 
Then give a series of model per- 


Wagner singers. 
formances that will make Wagner push up his slab 
at Wahnfried, give Parsifal, the Ring, Tristan and 
the entire repertory. Why not, oh ye millionaires, 
instead of endowing dry-as-dust colleges, wherein 
one imbibes false theology, false politics and false 
notions of life generally (oh, the dreadful unlearning 
of college educations !), why not erect a temple to the 
service of Beauty ? 
And make me ticket taker ? 


a * s 

Now it is Dr. Hans Richter who has come to the 
defense of Siegfried Wagner. He writes to the Lon- 
don 7imes: ‘‘ The growing influence of Richard Wag- 
ner’s son, Herr Siegfried Wagner, in the manage- 
| ment of the festival performances at Baireuth has 
been animadverted upon in a tone which is very 
severe for the promising young man and unjust 
toward the able and conscientious managers of the 
Festspiele. Nevertheless, I should not have thought 
it necessary to join in the discussion, confident as I 
am that time will fully justify the high opinion Frau 
Wagner entertains of her son's abilities, had not my 
name been introduced in a manner that almost 
makes it look as if there were at least a latent op- 
position between the leading factors of Baireuth and 
myself in respect to Herr Siegfried Wagner's partici- 
pation in the artistic work. I beg permission to de- 
clare publicly through the medium of your esteemed 
journal thatthis is not the case. I was present at 
the rehearsals led by Herr Siegfried Wagner, and if 
his performance had been in any measure unsatisfac- 
| tory, I would not have failed, as one of the oldest 
friends of the family, to express my most decided 
opinion against his being intrusted with such a heavy 
| responsibility. I have heard Herr Siegfried Wagner 
conduct, and I have seen him at work as stage 
manager. In my humble opinion he is a competent, 
and even a remarkable leader, and he is a stage 
manager of great promise.” 
* ° ca 

It is a Turkish fable and 





I got this somewhere. 
hath its application : 
One day Nasartin Hodja went to the Turkish bath, 
| and, finding no one there, seized the favorable oppor- 
tunity and began tosing. As his voice was very shrill, 
and the vacancy of the bath added to its effect, a sound 
thatechoed and re-echoed wasthe result. At this ex- 
hibition of his voice Nasartin became very much 
pleased with himself and said: ‘‘I really had no idea 
that my voice had been so highly cultivated.” As 
soon therefore as he finished his bath he rushed out, 
and, going to the tower of the mosque, began to ex- 
hibit his new found accomplishment by repeating 
| Mohammed's prayer. But the muezzin, startled by 
this unexpected and inharmonious voice, seized a 
stick, and, rushing after him to the tower, began to 
beat him vigorously, saying: ‘‘ Be quiet, you donkey! 
What are you shouting like this for? What an in- 
harmonious voice you have!” 
Then Nasartin fell to weeping loudly and said: 
‘*Isn’t there a merciful man anywhere who will build 
ja Turkish bath on top of this tower, wherein I can 
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sing, so that this evil man will be forced toappreciate 
my fine voice?” 

The lesson this teaches is that surroundings do not 
of necessity make ability. 

* - * 

I head Siegfried Wagner conduct the third cyclus. 
I take back all sarcastic allusions as to the young 
man’s musical abilities. He has been well schooled, 
is alert, vigorous, and his men obey and respect him 
He has not much magnetism as yet, but he is young 
and he has plenty of technical ability. 

* s * 

Israel Zangwill relates that when the notorious 
Lueger, whose platform was the extinction of the Jews 
of Vienna, was up for election as burgomaster, a poor 
Jew took a bribe of a couple of florins to vote for 


him. ‘‘God will frustrate him,” said the pious Jew ; 
‘‘meantime I have his money.’ 
* 
* * 


Some write and ask me if Liszt, who was in Lon- 
don in 1827, could have composed his concerto in A 
at the age of six. Moscheles speaks of a concerto in 
A minor, but he meant the one in A. The E flat con- 
certo was composed first and the second revised and 
from the early and very youthful 


worked over 


sketches. 
” 5 . 

The op. 23 of Tschaikowsky is not known as the 
Russian. That title will probably apply to the fan- 
tasie for piano and orchestra first played here by 
Julie Rivé-King. - 

* 

Some one has at last found a rhyme for Rivé-King. 

It is Sieve King. a 
. - 

In his new book, Le Trésor des Humbles, Maurice 
Maeterlinck says : 

‘*Were Hamlet now to live again, and look Claudius 
or his mother in the face, he would learn what he did 
not know then, since the soul no longer seems to 
wrap itself in so thick a veil as formerly. Do you 
know—and this is a strange soul troubling truth—do 
you know that, if you are not good, it is more than 
probable that it will be proclaimed by your presence 
more clearly to-day than it would have been two or 
three centuries ago? Do you know that if you have 
harmed a single soul this morning, the soul of the 
peasant with whom you are going to converse about 
the weather or the crops will be warned of your sin 
even before his hand has lifted the latch of his cot- 
tage door? It is felt on all sides that the ordinary 
relations of life are beginning to change, and the 
youngest among us speak and act quite differently 
from the men of the generation that preceded us. A 
mass of useless customs, barriers and conventionali- 
ties is falling away and we are all unconsciously be- 
ginning to judge each other according to the invisible 
only.” . 


* 

A lady writes for information. She is going to 
Bayreuth next season. What toread, what musical 
preparation? New York for the operatic season. Get 
the piano scores of the Ring and Parsifal and study 
the physical effects of beer and veal. The latter are 
the principal fare of Bayreuth. Also, put money in 
thy purse. Don't read any commentaries on Wag- 
ner. They are confusing ; they are misleading 

* 3 * 

Anton Seidl and his band, after keeping the ocean 
in good humor all summer at Brighton Beach, re- 
turned to town last Sunday night and began a short 
season of popular concerts at the Madison Square 
Garden. The attendance was surprisingly large, 
considering the tepid weather and the early fall. 

And the program, I need not say, was excellent, 
ingenious, entertaining. 

ad " 


Wagner was represented by the Tannhduser over- 
ture and the Lohengrin prelude. Then there were 
the Carmen suite, beautiful scarlet music, and the 
dainty Moszkowski serenata, beloved of girls on up- 
per Lexington avenue. 

Gounod’s immoral tune set to Bach’s immortal 
prelude was redemanded, but the great conductor 
He had, however, to repeat the 
as some one 


was strong hearted. 
intermezzo, the ‘‘Rustic Cavalry,” 
called it. 

Felix Weingartner’s derangement of Weber's In- 
vitation to the Dance was given with abundant 
spirit, yet I prefer Berlioz, and, better than all, We- 
ber’s version for the piano. Not even Karl Tausig 
excelled that. Just think of the impertinence of this 


man Weingartner! He most unblushingly introduces 
a flute cadenza, and his trombones at the close are 
obscene. 

There were other good things on the program. 
The programs for the week are copiously varicd 

Rudolf Aronson told me last Monday that he was 
overjoyed at the prospect of Carrefio’s visit in 1897 
So am I, so are all admirers of this brilliant and un- 
I will never forget my first 


approachable woman. 
1876 and she wore a ruby 


sight of her. It was in 
colored gown and gouts of hot blood seemed to drip 
from her passionate fingers and stain scarlet the 
ivory rocks of the keyboard. Yet she played only 
Handel's rococo variations in E 

I was told by men and critics whose opinions are 
worth treasuring that Carrefo has made enormous 
progress since her stay in Europe. Germany and its 
artistic influences ripened this bursting, beautiful bud 
of talent. Don't imagine that Carrefio is a woman 
advanced in years the public 
since she was a child, and I doubt if she has reached 


She has been before 
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TERESA CARRENO. 
forty. Yetin her life has been crowded enough in- 
cident, sorrow, 
furnish forth twenty novels 

Like all great artists she has worn the 
She is handsome, and has 


triumph and excitement as would 


crown of 
thorns, and worn it nobly 
gained in her art on the intellectual side. 
Welcome, Teresita! 
* 
J. Wallace Goodrich, the talented young Boston or- 
ganist, was a visitor in this city last week. 


« 
* 


Edgar Stillman Kelley should set Earl Li to music, 

Here's a horrible yet true tale: 

Nahan Franko conducts classical music, and Nahan 
Franko also conducts popular music. He hath not 
Sousa’s beard, but he knows a thing or two musically. 
He was at Narragansett Pier this summer making 
mad melodies for the sea waves, and he may be there 
yet, for all I know. The time I speak of was last 
month. 

One day to Franko came a stranger full of vague 
parables and seductive offers. He was as full of 
questions as a ‘‘Chinkie,” and soon Franko was 
made a proposition. 

‘‘I will pay you so and so much (union prices) for 
several hours of music at Newport.” 

The price was low, but Franko wished to play in 
Newport with his band and here wasa chance. He 
consulted with his men. They liked the idea of a 
little lark, even if they were not much in it, and to 
Newport they all went. 

Stupefaction graced their Teutonic brows when 
they discovered the abode and the event to which 
they were bidden. It was the occasion of a wed- 
ding, you ‘know. Franko, by the terms of his con- | 


17 


tract, had to play, and play he did, with his soul on 
fire 

Later, tired, thirsty and famished, the musicians 
asked for the wherewithal, but a stern butler in- 
formed them that no orders had been given for the 
band, and so a dissatisfied band went back to Narra- 
gansett Pier, all resolved on beer 


And yet one wonders how big fortunes are accu- 


mulated in this land. Thrift, Horatio, thrift 


If you don't believe this, ask Franko 


Rafael Joseffy returned last week on the Havel. He 
had aquiet vacation, spent principally at Budapest 
I suspect too, that he did a little piano prac tice, for 
he appears in concert this season. He looks in the 
pink of condition 

I would like to tell you of the reigning Paris liter- 
ary sensation, Aphrodite, by Pierre Louys. It is a 
beautiful book, as beautiful as Gautier’s Mademoi- 
selle Maupin, and the style is enchanting. 

I hope no one will traduce it into cheap English 


There is no doubt about it. The man who invents 


a new entrance for the star of a comic opera has 
gone far toward solving the silver stew, and inci- 
dentally adds inches to his dramatic stature. 

Harry B. Smith (the Baleful) wrote 
the book of The Caliph, which saw the light and the 
heat of the Broadway Theatre last Thursday night 
Jefferson de Angelis was the Ca/ipA, and I awaited 
with g heart his entrance. I knew full well 
that all the strains of Strauss or the counterpoint of 


B. stands for 


beating 


Brahms availed as naught if this entrance lacked 
novelty 

The fate of The Caliph depended upon it. 
son de Angelis’ future hung in balance 

Can you not see Harry Baleful Smith sitting up in 
the sultry night passionately wrestling from futurity 


Jeffer 


this secret ? 
* ng * 

Doubtless he cried Arnica, or Castoria, or Eureka 
when he decided. What novelty, what a brain! 

And so it came to pass that a canopied throne was 
solemnly ushered in about the middle of the third 
act, and the large audience trembled, for it expected 
to see Monsieur de Angelis leap forth with sudden, 
chilling screams, or else fall madly down the flight 
of stairs, after the manner of the moribund JAferrs 
Monarch. 

Lo, the throne was untenanted and we felt that a 
mean trick had been perpetrated upon our aunts and 
sisters and cousins when Jeff appeared on a balcony 
and gave his little Bopeep cry, and then we groveled 
mentally at the intellectual heels of the librettist 


And why not? He has invented a new trick, 
added one more drop of bliss to the overflowing cup 
of comic opera. Hail, Harry Destroyer of the Banal. 


* 
* 


3ut here I must stop praise, for satisfied with a 
supreme victory, the book fell promptly into familiar 
ruts and we got the comic caliph, the comic vizier, 
the comic old woman and all the fantastic rout, all 
the motley crew of light opera 
not especially well told, is about a 
brother who is the 


The story, 
usurping Eastern 
rightful heir, and a pirate, and also a lot of ladies 


potentate, a 


who rush to trysting places just to sing duos written 
by Ludwig Englander. One point is worth mention- 
ing. The Caliph, after his distinguished prototype 
in the Arabian Nights, goes Haroun Al-Raschiding 
(excuse the verb) and breaks all his laws, becomes a 
burglar, a pirate and heaven knows what else ! 

Having shaved his whiskers he cannot identify 
himself, and is about to be executed by an ambitious 
vizier, when the brilliant notion suggests itself that 
he may be his own brother, hence is the vice-regent 
But the real brother appears and he is carried off to 
become a pirate 

This is Gilbertian, and so is the idea of having the 
monarch ‘“‘ a-burgling go.” 

I confess I found the piece slow until de 
and Alf Whelan came on disguised as tars and danced 


Angelis 


a Chinese hornpipe 
e* 
What I feared years ago has occurred. Although 
warned by Joseffy not to, de Angelis has been study 
} 


fact, he begins to sing in tune, in 


ing singing. In 
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time, and with a certain musical intensity, and so has 
lost one great charm. 

Ye gods, how wonderful was his voice and his tone 
production when he was with the McCaull Company! 
I suppose, maddened by his lyric successes, he will 
hire out next season with Jean de Reszké and give us 


Don José or Werther. 


Stop it, Jeff! Stop it, I implore you! Return to 
your old abdominal, cross-eyed method of vocalism 


and eschew lyric suavity absolutely. 


* 
- * 


Of Mr. Englander'’s music I can only say that it was 
pretty, facile and familiar. There are too many duos 
and choruses. The orchestral introduction with its | 


Lohengrin suggestion was good, and I liked the 
Rubinstein Feramors hint in the Dance of the Der- 
vishes. 


There are also several taking ballets, couplets and | 


legends sung by the star, but it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish apart Mr. Englander’s musical progeny. 
His melodies are all first cousins. 


* 


The score is animated, and there is one march that 
would make Sousa tap his heels. The purely lyrical 
numbers as sung by Minnie Landes and Irene Perry 
are colorless. 

The staging was effective. There were no hitches, 
and applause was frequent. After the second act the 
usual demands were made for a speech, and the star 
began a labored address of thanks. He became nat- 
ura! when his Beardsley legs and high tariff voice 
were got under control, and he said some good 
things. 

The cast was good, consisting of Alf. Whelan, Mel- 
ville Stewart, Philip Branson, Irene Perry and Ma- 
thilde Cotrelly. Drew Donaldson had a military 
thinking part, but her figure spoke for itself. 


The Caliph must be sternly dynamited into shape. | 


Much blood letting will make it a happy medium for 
the display of the talents, acrobatic, vocal and hu- 
morous, of that merry little trig, Jefferson de An- 
gelis. 








Evans Von Klenner.—Mme. Katharine Evans Von | 


Klenner has returned to the city, and will receive private 


pupils at her studio, 40 Stuyvesant street. Mme. Von | 


Klenner is empowered by certificate from Mme. Viardot 
Garcia to teach her famous vocal method. 

William Lavin.— Mr. William Lavin, the well-known 
American tenor, will remain in this country for the season 
1896-7 under the management of H. M. Hirschberg. Mr. 
Lavin has had most remarkable success during the last 
two seasons in opera and concert in the principal cities of 
Europe, thus confirming the high reputation he already en- 
joyed prior to his departure from America. He is now 
available for concert, oratorio, opera or recital, and as sev- 
eral important engagements are already booked early ap- 
plication for dates is required from those who desire his 
services, communications to be addressed to H. M. Hirsch- 
berg, 86 West Fifteenth street, New York. During his 
European visit Mr. Lavin received most flattering notices 
from the musical critics of every city of Germany in which 
he sang. He appeared with great success as Edgardo in 
Lucia, as Faust in Faust and as the Duke in Rigoletto, 
engaging the applause and attention of his audiences by 
his fine singing and acting. Ina reproduction of Berlioz’s 
Requiem, with the Berlin Philharmonic Chorus, he carried 
the audience by storm. 








CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
226 Wabash Avenue, September 5, 1896. { 

LL hail September 1, said I, when by chance I 
encountered a dozen or more of our best known 
| musicians last Tuesday. First there was Emil Liebling, 
| looking well after his month’s rest, devoted to composi- 
| tion, musical articles for various magazines and largely 
| adding to his already enormous repertory. 
| Now he is ready for the fray, the fray, the musical fray, 
| and despite the ominous cries of the money cranks the 
| musical year seems destined to be a brilliant one. I had 
| no time to ask Mr. Liebling his views on the silver ques- 
| tion, which has absorbed Chicago during his absence, as 
| several new pupils were awaiting an interview. 

Among others I have come across are Max Bendix, Har- 

rison Wild, Theodore Spiering, Godowsky, and of the 
other sex those two brilliant pianists Ella Dahl and Mar- 
| garet Cameron, the latter also a clever and successful 
| teacher. 

Edith V. Rann, for five years special assistant to Mr. 
| William H. Sherwood at the Chicago Conservatory, is 
| among the earliest returning. She is certainly an able, 
conscientious instructor and a sound pianist, without any 
of the superficialities of the glittering know-nothings. If 
two of her old pupils who used to play exceedingly well 
would return for advice to Miss Rann they would speedily 
| lose the acquired ‘‘ big head ’’ which now unfortunately 
| obtains. Now, young ladies, I am speaking for your own 
| benefit. 
| Why is it that musicians engaged for summer resorts 
| very frequently give performances which reflect most dis- 
| creditably upon their powers? I do not speak of the itinerant 
summer entertainer, but of the educated, cultured artists 
| who are paid good terms for their services and who have 

big reputations. I know of two or three instances lately 
where those who are artists in the season here in Chicago 
have done themselves incalculable harm by their ill- 
| advised action at a fashionable summer place, playing as 
| if the audience of 1,500 people was composed of cowboys 
| and farmers. Asa fact I know of lucrative engagements 
| which would have been obtained for these artists if their 
| playing or singing had been up to their accustomed stand- 
|ard. They forget that not only Chicagoans, but musical 
| people from other big cities, frequent these places, and 
| while the home people know what good work the artists 
can show, others judge from present performance. A 
well-known, influential woman, president of a big club 
in a Southern city, said to me, ‘* Well, if that is a speci- 
men of ——’s art you must be content with exceedingly 
poor music in Chicago. Are those really the celebrated 
people of whom we hear so much? I had intended en- 
gaging them for the opening concert of our season, but I 
think I can do better much nearer home.'’ The particular 
artists to whom the reference is made are five of the best 
and most talented musicians in the city. 

I see that a quartet of Chicago singers are advertised 
under the management of Fred. F. Wessels. In addition 





to his treasurership of the Chicago Orchestra, his duties as 
treasurer and secretary of the Western Choral Union, he 
still manages to find time to look after other interests. No 
one would suspect from his quiet manner and calm ex- 
terior that such versatile business talent could be con- 
cealed. 

If the other soloists singing in the annual performance 
of The Messiah by the Apollo Club any way approach the 
perfection attained by Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson, who 
is already engaged for that important event, what a splen- 
did representation we shall have! There is no mistaking 
the place which this gifted lady now holds in the artistic 
musical world. 

Bernhard Ulrich returned Monday from a highly satis- 
factory Western trip. Among other engagements he 
booked the Chicago Festival Orchestra for twenty-one 
concerts in cities west of Chicago as far as Denver. 

* * 


Harmony teachers and students should welcome the 
supplement which A. J. Goodrich has lately written to his 
Analytical Harmony. Ad. M. Foerster, the composer and 
teacher of theory at Pittsburgh, writes, ‘‘I hope all har- 
mony teachers will welcome your new book as heartily as 
I do.” Emil Liebling gives as his opinion that it is 
‘** invaluable to teachers and pupils.’’ 

That such a book was needed is unquestionable, and 
that the want has been filled is just as true. Mr. Goodrich 
makes all his writings so clear and without the super- 

{ abundance of technicalities which most harmonists and 
theorists consider it necessary to use. Both Analytical 
Harmony and the supplement, which should be in every 
student’s room, are published by the John Church Com- 
pany. Both Mr. and Mrs. Goodrich have lately taken 
studios in Steinway Hall and are holding their classes for 
advanced students. 

Two charming society women, good singers with fine 
voices, from Louisville, Ky., are here studying with Mrs. 
Hess-Burr—Mrs. Harry Hewett Bell, a full and rich con- 
tralto, and Mrs. Ida Cragg Chatterson, a dramatic 
soprano. 

Mrs. Jessie Gaynor has been requested by that gifted 
singer, Jutie L. Wyman, to write a series of songs for her. 
With such a voice to do justice to them, it is unnecessary 
to say that Mrs. Gaynor will feel inspired to some of her 
best work. 

Oolaita Zimmerman, admirable artist and one of the 
nicest, cheeriest, truest hearted women on the old green 
earth, has returned from her vacation and in better voice 
than ever, continuing her fine work at the North Side 
Temple and at the Pilgrim Church. 


** * 


As announced exclusively in THe Musica Courier, 
August 5, Leopold Godowsky is to play Chopin’s E minor 
concerto with the Chicago Orchestra. Muss Anna Millar, 
the manager, has now definitely settled the dates of Go- 
dowsky’s appearances, and on January 15 and 16, 1897, 
Chicago musicians can safely count on hearing him ina 
hall worthy of his powers and with an orchestra one of the 
finest in the world. He is hard at work upon his own ar- 
rangement of the Tausig edition of the concerto, and it is 
safe to predict that all the wise pianists, not only of this 
city but from all surrounding towns within measurable 
distance, will be on hand to hear this remarkable exponent 
of technic. And what a technic it is! There can be 
nothing more perfect in piano playing than some of 
Godowsky’s interpretations as I have heard them, and it 
is good to find that the presence of this great artist in our 
midst is to be fittingly acknowledged and to obtain proper 
recognition. He is admittedly an extraordinary per- 
former in the West and in the East (he plays with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra in November), then why not in 
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Chicago, his present home? It has remained for Miss 
Millar to introduce him properly to our people here. This 
engagement of Godowsky is a big card for her to have 
played, and the knowledge that she has been the first to 
grasp the opportunity and adopt the suggestions of Tue 
Musica Courier regarding the local and American artist 
must be a source of immense gratification to her and will 
be a big gain to her reputation. 

She is the first of those in power to hold out a helping 
hand to the local artist, and all praise be to her! Boldly 
breaking the traditional lines and scouting the idea that 
the American artist does not pay, she has set an example 
that other managers will do well to follow, and the whole 
musical profession will be indjebted to Miss Millar. In 
speaking of the local artist I do not mean the tenth, fif- 
teenth or hundredth rate performer who style themselves 
‘‘artists’’; those are not the people who can be con- 
sidered in the race or who stand a chance of engagement. 
This is where the difficulty arises, and which probably ac- 
counts for so few of our good local people being heard. 

If the real artist is given an appearance the would-be 
artist immediately howls ‘‘ unfair’’ ; therefore the former 
is sacrificed so that the latter shall not feel himself or her- 
self aggrieved. Two qualities are necessary for Miss 
Millar to give an engagement. She demands artistic 
ability and drawing power; the one is no good without 
the other. However great the influence publicly or so- 
cially, unless with it is combined the artistic element the 
performer wishing to make an appearance with the orches- 
tra will not be considered. 

Does it ever occur to people what an enormous influ- 
ence Anna Millar wields not only in musical life in Chi- 
cago, but all over the United States? As manager of one 
of the two biggest musical organizations in the country 
she has a controlling power well nigh limitless. 

A new violinist will be heard here this season, Novem- 
ber 13 and 14, 1n conjunction with the Chicago Orchestra. 
Jan Van Oordt, from Liege, a pupil of César Thomson, 
will make his first American bow, and should meet with a 
rousing reception, as he is said to be a violin virtuoso of 
remarkable skill. 

Mr. Arne Oldberg has entered upon his work at his new 
studio in Steinway Hall and is receiving many calls from 
his friends. The Clayton F. Summy Company, of Chi- 
cago, is now publishing Mr. Oldberg's gavot arranged for 
piano from his string quartet, op. 10, and also a tone poem 
in seven cantos for piano entitled Summer's Night. The 
Summer's Night comprises Twilight, A Song Without 
Words, The Elf, Will o’ the Wisp, On the Lake, Dance of 
the Brownies and Sunrise, making an album of beautiful, 
easy pieces of great musical merit. 

Mr. Oldberg piayed them for me on his glorious new 
Chickering piano (the finest instrument from this famous 
firm which I ever heard), and they certainly enhance the 
reputation of the young composer, who has given us an 
extraordinarily fine fugue and variations, of which I have 
before told you. Will o’ the Wisp and the Elf in the vol- 
ume mentioned are veritable gems. 

Max Kramm is a young pianist who has recently come 
to Chicago from Berlin. He was a private pupil and was 
acknowledged the best pupil for the last three years of the 
time with Prof. Franz Kullak. He has a very large reper- 
tory, whch consists of the principal masterworks of the 
His technic is excellent, everything be- 
ing played with fluency and the greatest ease. Since his 
arrival here he has done some concert work with Mrs. 
Guthrie Moyer, and was everywhere received with great 
applause, his criticisms being good in all instances. Al- 
though Mr. Kramm is very young—only twenty-four—he 
has accomplished more than many an older pianist, and 
only seeks an opportunity to prove his worth and ability. 

The Clayton F. Summy Company announces that the 
Spiering String Quartet will give the series of chamber 
music concerts in Hindel Hall, assisted by eminent pian- 
The management have arranged for 
the concerts to be of as high class character as last season. 


best composers. 


ists and vocalists. 


The subscription price is only $5 for the series, and no 
doubt musicians will be glad to avail themselves of the 
low price to hear some of the best work done in the city. 

I do not hear anything of the Mendelssohn Club. The 
subscription price to the four concerts was to be $20, and 
that is a big price to obtain in hard times, even if one has 
the privilege of taking two friends and ultra-exclusiveness 
prevails. After all, people argue, the general public is 
just as good an investment as the dilettante musician. 
And for what reason should such exclusiveness be insisted 
upon? I was not aware that the club was composed 
wholly of the élite of the smart set. If the price of the 
ticket is dropped, good and timely notice given, the con- 
cert rendered attractive so that the general public is in- 
duced to attend, then the Mendelssohn Club will succeed. 
But the music loving population is too poor just now to 
pay $1.66 (nothing less at these concerts) for a seat when 
so much good music can be heard ata really reasonable 
price. 

Miss Marie Carter, a talented young soprano from Min- 
neapolis, will make her home hereafter in Chicago. Miss 
Carter has been engaged as soloist by the First Baptist 
Church of Englewood. 

The Chicago Conservatory has issued a handsome and 
complete catalogue for the ensuing year. The names of 
those on the faculty list could not be surpassed. Mr. 
Kayzer, the president, has certainly some of the finest 
musicians in the country. Eddy, Godowsky, Sherwood, 
Marescalchi, Herman L. Walker are all to be found here. 

FLORENCE FRENCH. 








A Nook in the Green Mountains. 
WoopsTock, Vt., September 6, 1896. 

IRED music teachers, who want to find rest and 
T refreshment from the winter's strain, cannot do better 
than come to this charming New England village, which 
is situated in the Green Mountains, and through which 
flows the pretty little Queechy River, overhung with trees. 
Some years ago a new hotel was built here, called the 
Woodstock Inn, and it is fitted up with all the modern 
conveniences and elegancies. 

Since that time guests have poured into this place (which 
had long been known as a pleasant summer resort to many 
people in New York and other cities), until, this season, 
every room in the inn has been taken in advance during 
the month of August, which is the gay month here. Every 
Saturday evening hops are held at the hotel, and those who 
do not dance can sit on the broad piazza and watch the 
pretty girls and gallant youths ‘‘twirl the light fantastic 
toe.”’ 

I observe, with pleasure, that the orchestras at these 
smaller summer resorts are composed of young ladies, who 
have probably learned to play the violin in our city con- 
servatories, and now find opportunity to turn their talents 
to good account. This is a new opening for the ‘‘ new 
woman."’ In Woodstock the music is supplied by five girls 
from Boston, one of whom presides at the piano, anda 
man conductor, who beats time and keeps them together. 

At Fishers Island a girl pianist and a girl violinist 
played dances for the guests at the hotel all the evening 
| when I was there. It is a capital idea and shows the 
| progress of the times. The waltz and the galop, the lan- 
| ciers and quadrilles can be danced here now as well as in 
any city in the Union, whereas, when I was living in St. 





| 

Albans, Vt., many years ago, we were confined to such 
| dances as Virginia Reel, Money Musk, Twin Sisters, &c., 
| and a monstrous tune was thrummed on a cracked violin 
| by the local fiddler, who was apt to be a darky' It did 
not serve for much more than to keep time for the dancers, 
like the droning chant rhythmic and hand clapping of 
those strange, weird peoples in the Midway Pleasance at 
the World’s Fair. 

We used to think we had a good time at those parties, 
though, as I write, the vision of a pretty girl wita rosy 
cheeks, bright eyes and short hair rises before my mind's 
eye, dressed in a red merino frock. She was a great dancer 








| 
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and used to bound like a little cork when the darky 
twanged the fiddle! She has long since been sleeping 
quietly in her grave, but I see her still in her red merino, 
flushed with excitement, as she led the reel in the spa- 
cious, old-fashioned country parlor. We other girls all 
envied her her gay little dress, made as a surprise for her 
by the indulgent aunt who gave the party. She had found 
it on her bed, ready to put on, on her return from school, 
and we all thought, ‘‘ How delightful to have such an 
aunt!’’ 

But, ‘‘to return to my muttons,’’ as the French say, in 
other words to Woodstock. It is celebrated for its beau- 


tiful drives in every direction. The village lies in a dell, 
surrounded by high hills, thickly wooded, many of them, 
and with fascinating little brooks brawling down their 
The roads wind in and out between them, and 
Sometimes one is in 


sides. 
follow the streams at their base. 
green meadows, where stand the graceful elms or bushy 
maples, in solitary state or passive beauty, and anon one 
steals along under leafy coverts. The foliage in the au- 
tumn is wonderfully brilliant, and already one sees, here 
and there, a scarlet branch flame out from the trees, which 
from now on become more beautiful, from day to day, 
until the leaves fall. 

Summer seems to say, ‘‘ Before I turn my back upon 
you I will regale you with my finest and gayest, ere I 
usher in dread winter.”’ 

Woodstock boasts the honor of being the birthplace of 
Powers, the great sculptor, and his little house still stands 
on the hillside to the left of the town. Its artistic repu- 
tation is sustained to-day by Mr. John Marble, a painter 
of talent, whose pictures are often seen in New York exhi- 
bitions, and by the well-known organist of the Church of 
the Advent in Boston, Mr. 5. B. Whitney, both of them 
natives of Woodstock. 

I met Mr. Whitney yesterday, at the dear little Episcopal 
church here, to which he kindly gives his services gratis 
during his summer vacation, and thereby furnishes the 
congregation with some very fine music every year. 

A beautiful public library, of brownstone, was built bere 
some years ago by Mr. Edward Williams, who was born 
in Woodstock, and who is now the owner of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works in Philadelphia, and a very rich man. 
This library is equipped with all the periodicals of the 
day as well as with a choice collection of books, and is 
heated during tne winter at the expense of the donor of it. 
A librarian is in constant attendance and is paid by him 
This library is always an attractive resort for the 
Woodstock is a very cultivated place, being 


also. 
townspeople 
one of the oldest towns in Vermont. 

The little park in the centre of it was laid out at the 
time of the excitement over the Great Eastern, and its di- 
mensions are taken the mammoth ship 
which carried the Atlantic cable from shore to shore. The 
park is oval in shape, and is 650 feet long and about 60 
It is a little wider than the Great 

one walks through it one can 


from those of 


feet in its widest part. 
Eastern was, but when 
hardly believe the ship cou/d have been so long. 

Mount Tom dominates Woodstock with its lofty peak, 
and from its top one obtains a splendid view of the sur- 
rounding landscape and, of the a | village, with its 
white houses and green blinds, nestled in the midst of it. 
It looks so clean one feels as if it had just washed its 
face! Far in the distance glides the river like a silver 
ribbon, and hardly seems to move as it turns and twists 
its girdle in and out the fields. The mountain is a part 
of the estate of the late Frederick Billings, Esq., and he 
constructed beautiful roads on which one may drive all 
over it. 

Woodstock can also boast of its country club house, which 
is built nine miles away, up in the hills, where there isa 
lake stocked with trout, to which the deer come for water 
sometimes. It is an exquisite spot, and the drive out is 
ravishing, every inch of the way. Access to this club can 
be had only through the courtesy of the members of it, 
who are made up of the leading men of the town. The 
club house is built in rustic style, painted red and charm- 
ingly decorated with birch bark. An excellent dinner can 
be had there, and boating, fishing, and the rambles in the 
woods around the lake constitute the attractions. Itisa 
delightful excursion for a summer day. Amy Fay. 





“If all his work is as fine as the first specimen given, he may 





have one or two equals, but no superiors.""—Aoston Saturday 
Evening Gazette. 
“As fortechnic! Whew! How those terrible thirds and sixths 


went! The effect upon the audience was electric ; the pianist was 
recalled seven times.’"—Aoston Transcript. 





“He made an unmistakable conquest of his audience, which ap- 
plauded him with immense fervor at the close of the first and 
second movements, and when the concerto was ended it broke into 
a perfect frenzy of plaudits. He was stormily recalled seven 
times.”— Boston Herald. 
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Jessie Shay. 


N July 22 Miss Jessie Shay, the young pianist 
0 who has so quickly jumped into prominence and suc- 
cess, sailed on the steamship St. Paul for Europe. Miss 
Shay was accompanied by her mother, and has gone for 
a stay of which the length has not yet been finally decided. 

Her first visit was to London, where she had the pleas- 
urable artistic opportunity of presenting letters of intro- 
duction to some of the leading lights in the world of music. 
From thence the young artist went to Paris, where she 
had also introductions to several of the most prominent 
musicians living, and where she looked forward with a 
special pleasure to meeting Saint-Saéns, whose G minor 
concerto she has been more than once heard to in- 
terpret with such brilliancy and tact in New York. It 
will be remembered by lovers of good piano playing that 


Miss Shay played this concerto twice with the Damrosch | 


Orchestra in public, the verve, clearness and dash of her 
performance on both occasions arousing great 
admiration from musicians and critics present. 

By this juncture Miss Shay will have arrived 
in Berlin, where, under the engagement of 
Hermann Wolff, she will make her first pub- 
lic appearance in Europe, playing in at least 
one concert with orchestra and giving one or 
two recitals. At her concert with orchestra 
she will probably play the Saint-Saéns G 
minor concerto, and also probably the tre- 
mendously difficult Henselt concerto, which 
she played here in New York in public with 
Neuendorff in Carnegie Hall with pronounced 
success. 

The characteristics of Miss Shay’s playing 
are mainly a particular grace, lightness and 
limpidity, with an extreme clarity and finish 
in passage work. Her more recent perfor- 
mances in New York, however, before leaving, 
began to reveal a growing strength and force. 
This was particularly noticeable in the Hen- 
selt concerto, which she delivered with an 
elastic power and decision which began to 
dissociate the young artist from the particu- 
lar field of purely light genre. 

She was also heard to play the Paderewski 
Polish Fantaisie in public with an orchestra 
under Victor Herbert, in Carnegie Hall, and 
later played the piano arrangement in the 
presence of Paderewski himself, to the com- 
poser pianist’s enthusiastic satisfaction. This 
Paderewski work she plays with wonderful 
color, vigor and spirit. 

During the past season Miss Shay has given 
recitals in Boston, Troy, Brooklyn and various 
important points throughout New York State 
with unvarying success. The criticisms she 
has received have always been of the most 
encouraging, and she has the artistic power to 
attract large audiences. She has a large social 
clientéle in New York and has played a great 
deal at fashionable musicales, where she has 
made herself a general favorite. 

In person the gifted young artist is petite, 
blonde, intelligent and interesting. She is 
vivacious and observant, and possesses a keen 
sense of humor which animates in quite a fas- 
cinating degree everything she says and does. Her 
manner is arch and winsome, and though her person is 
as pretty or prettier even than her talent, she is sweetly 
modest and thinks much more of her art and girlish pleas- 
ures than of any personal attraction. 

It is likely that Miss Shay will go on to Russia, possi- 
bly visiting and playing in Warsaw and Odessa, but 
many extensive plans are thus far only outlined and the 
range of the pianist’s tour will not be finally decided until 
after her performance in Berlin. 





ciety under Mr. Walter Damrosch. The piano department 
is under the charge of Mr. Alexander Lambert and a dis- 
tinguished staff of assistants; the vocal department is 
under Mme. Wizjak, Conrad Behrens and others ; the sight 


It is quite certain, however, that Jessie Shay’s superior 
talents and personal charm must win European favor, and 
that her success abroad will be all that her many artist 
friends can hope for or desire. 





New York College of Music. 

HE catalogue of the New York College of Music 
for the season 1896-7 has been issued and calls 
special attention to the several new and important addi- 
tions to its faculty in the piano and vocal departments. 
The college was opened in 1878 and is located in East 
Fifty-eighth street, a few blocks from Central Park, en- 
tirely apart from business streets and easily accessible by 
elevated and surface roads. It is the only one in New 
York erected solely for the purposes of musical education. 
The director, Mr. Alexander Lambert, has divided the 
course of study into eight grades, and students graduate 
according to their ability and not according to number of 








reading under Walter Damrosch ; the strings under Henry 
Lambert and Hans Kronold, while the classes of harmony, 
composition and instrumentation are under the direction of 
C. C. Miiller and S. Austen Pearce. In addition there is a 
chamber music department, and an operatic department 
under Mme. Wizjak-Nicolesco. The best advertisement 
for the institution over which Mr. Alexander Lambert pre- 
sides is the work of its pupils ; and of this a striking proof 
was given last winter by the pupils’ concert at Carnegie 
Hall, of which we said at the time: ‘‘ Where is the Ameri- 
can school which can bring forward such a class of de- 
veloped talent as this?” 








The School of Vocal Science. 
HE preliminary announcements for the initial 
season of this organization will appear in THE 
Musica Courter for September 16. The school is 
founded for the purpose of more extensively carrying on 
the work of,the Vocal Science Club, whose views have been 
ventilated during the past winter in the 
columns of this paper and elsewhere. 

The head office is situated at 241 West 
Forty-fourth street, where circulars and al 
information can be obtained by personal inter- 
view or by letter. 

The meetings and lectures of the Vocal 
Science Club will be resumed September 15. 





As Told in Berlin. 


BERLIN, August 23, 1896. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 

OSSIBLY the following anecdotes 
P might interest your readers. I heard 
them told, at various times, by Moszkowski, 
Griinfeld, Rosenthal and other musical wits. 

I, 

When Mascagni was}rehearsing Cavalleria 
Rusticana at the Berlin Opera House one of 
the musicians remarked that he thought 
Mascagni’s tempi too slow. The youthful 
maestro is said to have replied, angrily: ‘‘ I'm 
sure I can’t let you play as fast as I compose.” 

Il, 

Not long ago a newspaper spoke of a pianist's 
‘‘electric” performance. Mayhap it was so 
called because it shocked the audience. 








III. 

Provincial (reading a concert program) 
‘* Well, that’s a shame.” 

His wife: ‘‘ What ’s a shame?” 

Provincial: ‘‘Why, this singer announces 
that he is to be assisted by a celebrated woman 
pianist. Why don’t the scoundrel work !” 

IV. 

On the occasion of a music festival in B. the 
following happened The orchestra was 
gathered for a rehearsal, the parts of A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream lay on the stands 











JESSIE SHAY. 


terms taken. Students can enter at any time and during 
the year free and partial scholarships will be issued to tal- 
ented and deserving pupils. 

Performances and concerts are regularly given during 
the winter terms, and students of the college have the 
privilege of attending the concerts of the Symphony So- 





and the musicians had long finished tuning, 
but the director was missing. Twenty minutes 
after the appointed time the leader appeared, 
He mounted his stand, grasped his baton, at- 
tempted to look dignified and said: ‘‘ Gentlemen (hic), 
the beginning of this piece never goes well (hic), so we 
will commence (hic) with the part in E major. (N. B.—The 
piece did not go, but the director did after its performance 
at the festival.) 
V. 

Mrs. Goldstein : ‘‘ Chakey, vash your hands.” 

Chakey : ‘‘ Vot's de use? I hef a piano lesson to-morrow, 
and den I must vash dem anyhow.” L. Lee Buine. 
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The E-Method of Voice Culture. 
Voxometric REVELATION. 
By Alfred Augustus North. 


HAT has become of Alfred Augustus North, 

the ‘‘ author,” but not the ‘‘ writer and compiler,” 

of ‘‘ Voxometric Revelation, the inventor of the ‘‘ Voxome- 

ter,” in which the voxometrical pupil must sit ‘‘ wth epau- 
lettes on the clavicular”! (See page 184.) 

the clavicular”! Clavicular 

But this is a new place for epaulettes, 

the New Zealander whose 


‘*Epaulettes on what ? 
Bones, probably. 
Cadaverous, indeed, must 
clavicular bones can afford lodgment for epaulettes, as they 
have hitherto been Must it be dimly sus- 
pected that neither Alfred Augustus North nor Justus Ab. 
ner knows his clavicles from his scapulz, his collar bones 


be 


constructed ! 


from his shoulder blades ? 

We read : 

“ After satisfactory arrangements have been completed 
with the originator of the Voxometric Theory, who is not 
* * *” Has he, then, betaken him- 


Does he meditate a 


at present accessible 
self to 
descent upon the English coast? 
‘* Examiner in Music to the New Zealand Government”? 
Has there been a change of administration, and are the 
new members of the colonial parliament less musical, less 
in need of a musical examiner? What can be his official 
duties? Does he do-mi-sol the high officials according to 
the buckwheat system of sight reading, or by the movable 
do or by tonic-sol-fa ? Are they all privileged to wear ‘‘ epau- 
lettes on the clavicular”? It is true that the journey to 
New Zealand is a tremendous one, for Australia must first 
be visited, and after that a sea voyage of 2,400 miles must 
be endured. Still, that is the precise accessibility of the 
birthplace of Voxometric Revelation, which is certainly 
accessible, for it is being pushed under the eye of American 
notice with remarkable persistency and lavish expense 
PoEsy. 

by drawing in the abdomen eEx- 


Maoris ? 
Has he lost his job of 


the woods and the 


‘* First of all” we read 
Pike all the breath you can.. Then, in zxhal/ing, carefully note 
the sensation as to where the breath appears to be going. 
If natural, the feeling will be as though you were sniffling 
the delicious odor of flowers or other delightful perfume. 
* # * « After exhaling all the breath you can in this way 
[Why, he has just been inhgling! ] ‘he exact procedure to 
adopt is as follows: Draw the bre ath in slowly until the 
breath cavity is fully expanded ; then emit it (Listen! ] 
with the utmost slowness but MORE VIGOROUSLY than in the 
‘" The reader may well stand agape and 
Following this 


act of inhaling 
aghast at such unsurpassable absurdities. 
line a little further the most prodigious efforts will produce 
the most insignificant effects ! 

But not 


odors of style 


inue ‘ sniffing " such delicious 
Enough, if not too much, has 


the 


we need con 


or statement. 
been written for the reader's comfort. Next comes 
discussion of 


‘ Scientific Tone Generating :"—To produce good and 


sweet tone, the vocal reeds in the larynx should be closely 
approximated in a parallel position. So that at tiny in- 
tervals all along the glottis it should be completely 
closed. 

To what does the ‘‘ it” pertain? Is it meant that ‘‘all 
along the glottis she glottis should be closed”? Yes, it 
must be intended to indicate that, though it does not say 
so. Well, things that touch each other cannot be said to be 
‘‘ approximated ; nor can two lines be parallel that curve 
or point at” tiny intervals to touch each other for complete 
closure, 

But the physiological statement is a startling one! It is 
known to every special student of even ordinary repute 
that the instant the vibrating edges of the vocal reeds 
touch each other they are thrown out of vibration and an 
ugly break is heard. For this is the precise cause of the 
break so common in the female middle voice and in the 
high tones of the tenor. Grasp with the finger and thumb 
of each hand each end of an ordinary rubber band, such as 
is used to bind letters or bills together, and let the two 
strips first lie exactly parallel and touch each other through- 
out their entire length. On pulling the hands apart and 
stretching the strips an open space will be seen between 
them. Now suddenly stop the stretching and the strips 
will again thicken and meet each other 

So it is with the voice. The failure to stretch the vocal 
cords sufficiently allows them to thicken, to clash ; their 
regular, rapid vibration is for the instant checked, and the 
tone is lost or thrown suddenly to a lower pitch. That the 
cords should touch each other *‘ at tiny intervals all along the 
glottis,” and still vibrate for tone is a physical impossi- 
bility, for no free vibration would be feasible. 

But what can be said to this? 

‘In the speaking voice, that is to say, the tone used to- 
day in ordinary conversation (which is really artificial, 
but erroneously called‘ natural or chest voice’), the thy- 
rotd cartilage is not depressed upon the cricoid cartilage, 
consequently the mechanism ts entirely out of proper post- 
tion, or, in other words, is simply out of gear.” * * * 
Whereas the thyroid should descend on the cricoid, and 
the respiratory glottis, which should remain open only 
Sor breathing, will be closed, and the most essential parts, 
which are the true ligaments, brought into play.” 

The has 
paragraph ; the ‘‘ resolved, &c.,” is lacking ; but the reader 
has long ago become wonted to such lapses. The state- 
ment that in ordinary speaking ‘‘ the thyroid cartilage does 
is wholly gratuitous and false, 


‘* whereas ” no discoverable hereafter in the 


not descend on the cricoid” 
Any thin necked reader can prove this with entire certainty 
by crowding the end of a finger into the little niche easily 
found about an inch below the projecting point of the 
Adam's apple, or larynx, at the front of the neck, and then 
speaking in a high tone of voice. The finger tip will be 
pinched perceptibly and forced out of the niche. This 
affected by the descent of the front of the thyroid car- 
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| tilage upon the cricoid, just as Mr. North says it is not af- 
| fected. If the reader will then sing a note at about the 
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same pitch, he will find almost the same closing as for the 
speaking voice. 

And what tyro in physiological study ever dreamed that 
the respiratory glottis should remain open for singing? 
More than sixty years ago, before the discovery of the 
laryngoscope, Harless did reason that the respiratory glot- 
tis, or space between the projecting roots of the arytenoid 
cartilages, remained open during singing and acted like a 
sort of ventilator ; but Merkel disproved that about fifteen 
years later, and Czermak and Garcia exhibited the act of 
closing to the eye. Professor Hallock and Dr. Mulkey can- 
not be supported in their statement that the vocal reeds 
are gradually shortened for higher degrees of pitch by the 
gradual approximation and contact of these forward pro 
jecting muscular roots of the arytenoid cartilages—but an- 
other series of papers must review their ambitious claims 

‘* When,” proceeds our author, ‘‘ wi// so-called singing 
that this position, AND THIS POSITION 
that the 
and Se open 


recog nize 
of the 7 


position 


masters 
which gives 


ures the 


j 
0cal 


of 


ALONE, organ 1s 


FRONTALI the voice 
throat ?” 
‘ The FRONTAL position of the voice That is funny ! 


What does ‘frontal: rhyme with? Is it an adjective 


If so, it must be plural; for the Italian masculine plural 

ends in ‘‘i.” Never 

Doesn't it give a lovely foreign perfume to the entire sen- 
To its garnished root means, 

good, square, English ‘‘front;” but 

throat Sr ntali? 


mind its case or tense or gender, 


tence ? be sure it means, or 
are tl 
lying deep in the Is throat 
If so, what are the mouthand thelips? Still 
more frontalz? And ‘completely closed all 


along itself at tiny intervals” an 


e vocal cords 


an open 


** frontali 
is a glottis 


ameans oO: securing 


open throat? Such writing is maudlin, insane ; the writer's 


} 


mind must be unbalanced, there is no other explanation or 


excuse. 

Here comes worse and still worse, if that were possi- 
ble 

“4 very curious illustration of the law of sympathy— 
Z. ¢., sound. ‘So sympathy is sound! What next? “* Zhe 


illustration we refer you to is the syrinx of a singing 
bird. 
tion is possessed of two larynges, 
voices being positioned near the junction of the trachea 
Take particular note of this. Here is a 
Nature That little bird—(there 
several above !|—endowed with no capacity for un- 
derstanding the science of sound, is physically provided 
by nature with the necessary and 
the parts, so as ti 
law of sound being duly carried 


As many of us know, this small specimen of crea. 
the true organ_of thetr 


and bronchi. 
lesson read us by Dame 
were 


correct anatomical 


sh 
tHe 


scientific 
the act of 


waASsuTe 


structure of 


out when in 


song.” 
Now comes more drollery 


‘* Man, with no istinctive faculties of the bird or ant- 


mai—--[Is not man an animal ?]—is therefore no/ so endowed 


by nature, but must bring hits intellect into play instead, 


IN ORDER TO COMPLY WITH THE SAME LAW OF SOUND.” 


Comment upon such unapproachable nonsense is indeed 
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unnecessary. Sympathy is sound, we are told; or does 
our wandering friend mean to say that ‘‘ the law of sym- 
pathy” is ‘‘sound?” ‘* Butman * * * must bring his 
intellect into play instead.” Instead of what? Instead of 
two larynges and no diaphragm? The bird has only a 
rudimentary and useless diaphragm. Bean and Maissait 
about forty years ago argued famously from bird to man 
in the matter of respiration, though the feathery tribe lacks 
the diaphragmatic organ essential for man. Now the 
reader must not for an instant harbor the thought that this 
zealous New Zealander is being accused of plagiarism, for 
nothing is further from thought ; and his work shows no 
sign of an acquaintance with French authors. Of his ex- 
haustive knowledge of the Italian tongue that splendid 
‘‘ frontali” admits no shadow of doubt; the evidence is 
overwhelmingly ‘‘/ronta/z.” But how can this accom- 
plished linguist find the voice of the bird to be ‘‘/rontali?” 
He writes: ‘‘ Tuat larynx mind, the true organ of the 
bird's voice, 7s planted too Low vown in the chest of that 
tiny creature in order to get the true RESONANCE AND PRO- 
jection. And so must the human voice be projected far 
down in the chest before any perfect RESOUNDING guality 
can be obtained.” 

How is it conceivable that anything ‘‘ projected far down 
in the chest” can be ‘‘ frontali?” The conception is as an- 
tipodal as the isle of its origin! The ‘‘ frontali” must be 
reversible. It may safely be presumed that the present 
malarial backache of the present writer would be “ front- 
ali” in New Zealand! 

To be brief, the only practical, performable instructions 
will now be quoted, to be found on the forty-first page: 

“* For clear enunciation, the chinmust be drawn a little 
in [back] through the natural fall of the jaw, the throat 
remaining out and perfectly supple, and an entirely free, 
unobstructed passage left for breath as in YAWNING, and 
then every vowel or word can be produced with the ut- 
most ease in the whole of the resonator focused at the 
hard palate. 

‘* Again, tt should be understood once and for all that 
the speaking voice,as well as the singing voice, must 
come under the law of sound (which ts sympathy)—[Notice 
that his previous declaration that ‘‘ sound is sympathy” is 
here repeated|—using the whole resonator from head to 
diaphragm, and vice versa, rebounding and possessed 
(a a modified manner of course as regards the speak- 
ing voice) without forcing or straining.” 

‘“* Rebounding and possessed without straining.” What 
on earth can that mean? Never mind the subject. What 
can ‘‘ possessed without straining" mean? Has he got a 
girl! 

Surely this is enough for this time. It is fondly hoped 
that the next issue will exhibit some emblazonic diagrams 
of the author’s own, emphasizing the insane ideas and 
crazy devices of these voxometric reversionists, even be- 
yond their own italics and allegorical capitals. 

Joun Howarp. 








Sibyl Sanderson.—The Imperial Opera of St. 
Petersburg has engaged Sibyl Sanderson to appear in 
Esclarmonde. Mr. Van Dyck will also appear in Manon 
and Werther. 


Bruell.— Ignaz Bbriill has completed the score of his 
new opera, Gloria, which will be given at the commence- 
ment of the season at Hamburg. 


Moscow.—An Italian opera company is forming by 
A. Gyigyi and Emil Schwartz for Moscow. It will havea 
three months’ season, beginning October 1. 


Kienzl,—Wilhelm Kienzl, the composer of Der Evan- 
gelimann, has finished the composition of a tragi-comedy 
named Don Quixote. He hopes to have the work ready 
for performance next year. 
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Carreno’s Program.—Teresa Carrefio, the distinguished 
pianist, has chosen the Liszt E flat concerto for her début 
at the New York Philharmonic Society public rehearsal 
and concert, January 8 and 9, 1897, under the conductor- 
ship of Anton Seidl. 

Mr. Rudolph Aronson, who ;will have the direction of 
Madame Carrefio in this country, will also manage the 
tour of the 'cello virtuoso Mr. Marix Loevensohn, who will 
perform with the Colonne Orchestra in Paris and the Phil- 
harmonic Society, London, in November previous to his 
departure for New York. 

Wieting Opera House Burng.—For the fourth time in 
its history the Wieting Opera House, the leading theatre 
in Syracuse, N. Y., was badly damaged by fire on Thurs- 
day last. 

A general alarm brought out all of the apparatus, but 
the fire spread with such rapidity that the structure was 
soon gutted. The loss is $65,000. 

The building was owned by the estate of Dr. J. M. 
Wieting. Wagner & Reis were the lessees. 

Clarence F. Graff.—Mr. Clarence F. Graff, secretary 
of the Damrosch opera and director of the Symphony 
Orchestra, returned to New York, August 31. 

Jedliczka.—Dr. Ernest Jédliczka called at the office of 
Tue Musica Courier prior to his sailing for Europe on 
the Havel, September 8. Dr. Jédliczka has spent the time 
of his three months’ visit to this country at Milwaukee, 
where he met a hearty welcome from his former pupils. 

Boston Quintet Club.—The season of the Boston Quintet 
Club promises to be a great success. The concerts given 
by this famous organization are among the most interest- 
ing of any traveling company. Musical societies should 
endeavor to secure this club. Mme. Alma Powell, colora- 
ture soprano, will be the vocalist. 

Sousa’s Band.—Sousa's Band is the musical attraction 
of New York this week. The Olympia Garden will be the 
place, and the programs, such popular mélanges as Sousa 
knows so well how to make, to cheer the great public heart. 
He leaves for Europe on the 17th, and does not return until 
about Christmas, and Hammerstein is as usual lucky in 
getting a week of his farewell performances. But it isn't 
Hammerstein’s luck altogether; it is said his inducements 
to Sousa to cause him to concede this gala week are greater 
than were ever held out to a bandmaster before. But his 
enterprise will undoubtedly pay. As a leader Sousa is the 
popular idol. 

W. C. Carl.—Mr. William C. Carl, the celebrated Ameri- 
can organist, will return from Europe (where he has been 
all summer) on the steamship New York, arriving here on 
September 15. Mr. Carl will open his season with an organ 
recital in New York in October, offering a fine program, at 
which he will present all the works written for and dedi- 
cated to him by the greatest composers of Europe ; and 





after the New York concert will commence his tour of the 
States, beginning in Providence, R. I. During his visit 
abroad Mr. Carl has been entertained and complimented 
upon his playing by the great masters of the organ. 

Jeanne Franko.—Mme. Jeanne Franko has returned 
from Europe after a three months’ vacation, during which 
she visited London, Paris, Vienna, Prague, Marienbad, 
Dresden, Breslau, Berlin and Bremen. Mme. Jeanne 
Franko will appear this season in several large concerts. 

Kathrin Hilke.—We take pleasure in publishing some 
press notices respecting Miss Kathrin Hilke’s late appear- 
ances. The Stockton Daz/y /ndependent says of this 
Stockton singer : 

A large and enthusiastic audience greeted Miss Kathrin Hilke as 
she stepped upon the stage of the Yosemite Theatre August 25. 
Miss Hilke’s voice is one of which any community might well be 
proud. It is sweet, full, sympathetic and exquisitely trained, and in 
the variety of her selections last evening she displayed her great 
versatility. 

The Stockton Daily Record writes 

Stockton people have watched with much interest Miss Kathrin 
Hilke’s progress since she left here ten years ago to become the pu- 
pil of Madam Ashforth, of New York city. Her vocal power and 
execution are wonderful. She sings with equal ease in the extreme 
lower or upper register, there being an entire absence of anything 
like forced efforts. Her voice is sweet, yet powerful and flexible, 
and used in a manner that shows accurate cultivation. Although 
all of the eight numbers and the recalls to which she responded 
were exceptionally fine, and all a grand triumph of voice and of vo- 
calization, yet in Ave Maria (Mascagni) and the aria from Queen of 
Sheba (Gounod) her voice rang out in truth like an angel's, showing 
scope and feeling that roused her hearers to a pitch of enthusiasm 

Equally enthusiastic is the notice in the Stockton £ven- 
ing Mail: 

Miss Hilke’s voice was the topic of conversation after the concert. 
It is possessed of rare sweetness, is remarkably full, and shows 
great cultivation. Every time she sang the applause was long and 
earnest—not the obstreperous, uproarious sort, but the approba- 
tion of a cultured audience, which had been brought into perfect 
sympathy with the singer. 

Gaunt Dead.—Percy Gaunt. the song writer, died on 
Saturday night, in a village in the Catskills. As was told 
in Saturday's Sua, when it was announced that he was 
dying, he was the author and composer of more than 500 
songs, some of which were the most popular of the day. 
Among them are Push Dem Clouds Away and The Bow- 
ery, the latter of which he wrote in conjunction with 
Charles H. Hoyt. He also helped to write the Trip to 
Chinatown, Milk White Flag, Parlor Match, Midnight Bell 
and other of the Hoyt plays, composing the music if not 
always writing the words of the songs. Although his 
earnings were large, he died poor. Mr. Gaunt was from 
Philadelphia. His age was forty-four. 
consumption.—Sun. 

Cummings Jonee.—Miss Shannah Cummings Jones, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., the soprano, was the recipient of an enthu- 
siastic welcome at Mr. Sousa’s concerts at Manhattan 
Miss Jones 


Death was due to 


Beach on Friday, Saturday and Monday last. 
is a pupil of the eminent teacher Mme. Murio-Celli. 
Among the selections sung by the young lady were the 
grand arias from the Queen of Sheba and Carmen, the 
prayer from Der Freischiitz, and Mme. Murio-Celli’s Ave 
Maria. 

Is It Miss Dunham ?—One of 
ticular protégées at present isa New York girl, who has 
been studying under his direction in Paris for the last 
three years. She is well known in society and has been 
an enthusiastic pianist all her life. Three seasons in so- 
ciety satisfied her that a professional career was more to 
her taste. and, acting on the advice of a number of pro- 
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fessionals who had heard her, she definitely decided to 
begin work seriously. She went to Paris, where Pade- 
rewski took charge of her studies, and since that she has 
been assiduously devoted to her work. Two years in 
Vienna with Leschetizky still remain before this young 
woman contemplates making a public appearance. Such 
devotion to art, from a woman with whom it is in no way 
necessary as a means of livelihood, encourages the friends 
of this young New York girl to believe that her career 
will be quite as successful as it promises to be.—Swz. 

Miss Lewing.—Miss Adele Lewing, the pianist, re- 
cently played with success at the Hawthorn Inn Casino, 
East Gloucester, Mass. Chopin, Henselt, Wagner, Liszt 
and Lewing were the composers selected by her for the 
occasion. 

Mr. Wetzler Returns.—Mr. Hermann Hans Wetzler 
has just returned from Europe with his oung wife, and 
will permanently reside at 542 West End avenue, New 
York. 

Pianos for Musicians.—For sale, a parlor grand piano, 
used one year, made by a well-known high-grade New 
York piano manufacturer. Also a new Boston upright 
piano with a special device of great service to vocalists or 
students or teachers. Address Tue Musicat Courier. 

Victor Harris.—After a summer devoted to a trip to 
Europe, six weeks conducting at Brighton Beach (as assist- 
ant to Anton Seidl) and a fortnight in the White Moun- 
tains, Victor Harris will return to his studio in the Alpine 
and resume his vocal instruction on September 15. 

A Singing Captain.—The metropolitan police force, 
in addition to its many accomplishments as a body em- 
inentin the restoration of tranquillity on Manhattan Island, 
has among its members some good musicians and none 
better than Captain Smith, of the Eighteenth Precinct. 
Captain Smith has a finely trained tenor voice, and, al- 
though classing himself but an amateur, he has the qualifi- 
cations of an opera singer. He is under the instruction of 
Prof. G. Gueli, of this city. 

Defalcation in the Arion.—A minor officer of the 
Arion Society, who was toa limited extent the custodian 
of the funds of the organization, has been found to be 
short in his accounts to the extent of several thousand 
dollars, and the officers at a meeting held last Wednesday 
night decided that they would take no legal action 1n the 
matter. President Richard Katzenmayer announced the 
amount of the defalcation and named the officer. The 
question of what should be done was discussed, and it was 
pointed out that the defaulter had a smal! business, was 
struggling to keep afloat and had been handicapped for 
several months by the severe illness of his wife and two 
children. It was pointed out that little of the money taken 
from the funds could be recovered. The illness of the 
wife and children of the culprit and his previous good 
record moved the officers to vote unanimously to drop the 
matter, pocket the loss and keep the whole subject a club 
secret. ‘The society went on its annual excursion to 
Montreal yesterday. Members admitted before leaving 
the city that the story of the defalcation was true, and 
stated that they would do nothing that would publicly 
disgrace the defaulter, because of their consideration for 
his wife, who is held in the highest esteem by the members. 

New York Herald. 


HE indications all over the country point toward 

a tremendous success for the great pianist. From all 

over the country applications for dates to engage him are 

pouring in, and already the November and December dates 
are almost solidly booked. 

After his first orchestral concert here, November 10, he 


| 


will play with the Boston Symphony Orchestra on the 13th; | 


then he will be heard in two recitals November 17 and 
19. In the same week he will play in Boston, and the 
week following he gives one recital in Boston and plays 
with the Chicago Orchestra November 27 and 28, 
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A Boy Wonder. 
N an interesting article on the Appreciation of 
Musical Pitch, in Know/edge, the following account 
is given of the extraordinary perception of a boy, John 
Baptist Toner, at the age of four and a half years. 

*‘John used to watch his father playing on the piano, 
and when two years of age would by himself finger the 
keys. Shortly before Professor McKendrick saw the boy, 
John had been told by his father the names of the notes 
The exact notes left a lasting impression 
He acquired the names of the white 


on the piano. 
on the boy’s mind. 


| keys in two or three minutes, and that over the whole 


Beginning of December he is booked for two recitals in | 


Toledo, Chicago, St. Louis and Milwaukee. On his return 


East he will give another series of recitals in New York, 


Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and a num- | 


ber of New England cities. 








The Sun on the Opera Situation. 


HE change in the direction at Covent Garden 
that placed Maurice Grau in charye is likely to affect 

a number of singers who, even if they were not able to 
get into the company at the Metropolitan here, counted 
at least on an engagement at the London opera house. 
This list includes a number of singers, such as Lola Beeth, 
Zelie de Lussan, Sigrid Arnoldson, Marie Van Zandt and 
others who failed to grow popular with the New York 
public. These singers haveall been in Mr. Grau’s employ 
here, and he is never known to re-engage a singer who 
fails to acquire some drawing power with the public. Fur- 
thermore, he is said to harbor with undying regret the 
recollection of the singers who have drawn the usual high 
salaries but have never been able to do anything toward 
attracting the audiences that pay the salaries. So Mr. 
Grau at Covent Garden will not be likely to look with 
favor on the engagement of some singers who in the past 
have got into the company without difficulty. He has so 


far exhibited no eagerness to bring over here some of the | A 
| of the production of Der Ring des Niebelungen at Bay- 


Covent Garden favorites, such as Margaret McIntyre and 
Mme. Adrie. The element of personal influence has a 
notoriously large share in the make-up of the London com- 
panies, and this will be strong enough, probably, to insure 
the perpetual engagement there of Mme. Albani, whom 
Mr. Grau would not be likely to select if only his own 
judgment were to be consulted. But while he may have 





to defer to so well established a British institution as Mme. | 


Albani, it is scarcely likely that Tamagno, Sibyl Sander- 
son, Mira Heller, Libia Drog, Lucille Hill, Clara Hunt or 
Mile. Domenech will ever again appear on the Covent 
Garden lists under Mr. Grau's direction. 

The news comes from Europe that Lasalle, the baritone, 
who retired from the stage two years ago to go into busi- 
ness, will sing again this winter. Sibyl Sanderson has 
made contracts to sing this season at the Imperial Opera 
House in Vienna, and this theatre, which is one of the 
few subsidized German theatres that allow foreign artists 
to sing in another language, has broadened its policy and 
now gives the Viennese an opportunity to hear the well- 
known singers of other countries in conjunction with the 
splendid local company at the opera house. 
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Next day he picked up the black keys in the 
The impressions seemed photo- 


keyboard. 
same short space of time. 
graphed on his memory, for when any note, white or 
black, was struck, he would instantly name it, though 
his back was turned to the instrument. 

‘* Professor McKendrick examined the boy in his father’s 
house, so as not to disturb him by a change of associations. 
The professor struck notes here and there on the piano, 
when the boy could not see the keyboard, and John named 
them as soon as he heard the sound, without any hesita- 
tion or mistake. Not only so, but when the proféssor 
struck any two notes at random on the keyboard, the boy 
named them accurately at once. The boy even went 
the length of naming three notes when simultaneously 
struck by the professor on any part of the keyboard, com- 
mencing at the highest note and coming downward in 
the naming of them. 
periment was leaning over the sofa at the other side of 
the room from where the piano stood, with his back to the 
instrument; and it was the professor who struck the keys. 


The boy's attitude during the ex- 


The piano was at concert pitch. Dozens of experiments 
accurately answered satisfied the professor that the boy 
had a remarkably acute ear for appreciating the different 


notes.’ 


Decorating Cosima.—Frau Cosima Wagner has 
received from the King of Wurtemberg the gold medal of 
the Order of the Crown to mark the twentieth anniversary 


reuth. 
A LADY of the German military aristocracy offers board 
to a young lady (or two friends). All the comforts of 
a well appointed home. Best references from persons in 
high position. Address N. R. 724, care of Hassenstein & 
Vogle, A. G., Berlin, S. W. 19. 
ROM PARIS—VOICE TEACHER—Pupil of De la 
Grange, graduate of the Yersin system of learning 
French accent and pronunciation, wants position in con- 
servatoire or school. Address Miss Snyder, care of Mun- 
roe & Co., 7 Rue Scribe, Paris, or of International Bureau 
of Music, 112 East Eighteenth street, New York. 
. gen Pupil of Fri. Ress, of Berlin, and 
Frau Steinmann-Bucher, of Berlin, seeks engage- 
ments for concert and oratorio. Repertory consists of 
leading opera arias, German and English songs, and the 
general colorateur repertory. Address S. S. S., care of 
Tue Musicat Covrisr, 19 Union square, New York. 





GODOWSKY. 


LAST SEASON IN AMERICA. 





AUS DER OHE, T ecrnioc cura by 


PIANISTE. 


January until May. 


For Terms, Dares, CIRCULARS AND OTHER PARTICULARS ADDRESS THI 


HENRY WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 


131 East 17th Sireet, NEW YORK. 





Mme. BERTHA 


HARMON-FORCE, 


Prima Donna Soprano. 
CONCERT AnD ORATORIO. 
Sole Management 

H. M. HIRSCHBERG 
MUSICAL BUREAU, 
36 West isth St., New York. - 








MISS 


SOPRANO. 
Concert and Oratorio. 


111 East 73d Street, 
NEW YORK. 





ANNIE HIRSCH, 


| 
| 
| 
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hat of any living pianist. 





INTERPRETATION LUCID and MASTERLY. 


ADDRESS 


Chicago Amusement Bureau. 
AUDITORIUM, CHICAGO. 


FFRANGCON-DAVIES, 
ENGLAND'S 
EMINENT 


Baritone. 


Phenomenal 

Success 

in America, 
December, ’96, to 
May, ’97. 





MUR. 


WOLFSOHN’S 
MUSICAL BUREAU 

181 East 17th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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The London MUSICAL COURIER is published every 
Thursday from 21 Princes street, Cavendish Square, 
Oxford Circus, W. London, England. This paper, 
while containing the salient points of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER of New York, devotes special attention to 
music and trade matters throughout Great Britain and 
the British Colonies. 

Specimen copies, subscriptions and advertising rates 
can be obtained by addressing the London office, or 

THE MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY, 
Union Square, West, 
New York City. 





STEINWAY’S NEWS. 





R. P. J. GILDEMEESTER has been engaged by 
M Steinway & Sons to represent them in the 
wholesale trade on the road. He has already en- 
tered upon his duties. Mr. Urchs, who has success- 
fully attended to those matters, although originally 
not engaged for the work, is now relieved of it and 
can attend to the supervision of the branch houses 
at Cincinnati and Pittsburgh and such other confi- 
dential work as is required of him and for which he 
is eminently fitted. He returns to Cincinnati to-day, 
and Mr. Gildemeester will probably start out the 
latter part of the week. 





FAMILY ALLIANCES. 


——__~.-_—_—__ 


OME six months ago this paper announced that 
the son of a prominent Chicago member of the 
trade was about to enter into an engagement to 
marry the daughter of a well-known Baltimore piano 
manufacturer. It was generally understood that Mr. 
James E. Healy, son of P. J. Healy and member of 
the Lyon & Healy corporation, and Miss Keidel, the 
daugter of Charles Keidel, of Wm. Knabe & Co., 
were the parties referred to. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances news of such a nature is dismissed with 
the mere announcement and congratulations, but, 
while the latter are now in order, as the engagement 
is official, the mere announcement must be supple- 
mented by a few remarks, as the proposed marriage 
will result in the withdrawal of young Mr. Healy 
from Lyon & Healy and his immediate alliance with 
the Knabe house. 
This co-operation of relatives will bear fruit of 


The alliance with Mr. Healy will secure an addition 
to the forces of such consequence as to affect all 
future speculations on the conduct of the firm with 
the element of doubt, mingled with the knowledge, 
however, that no matter how little may be known of 
the actual plans of the house they are sure to be on 
a broad and aggressive platform. 








Smith & Nixon. 
{By Wire.] 
CINCINNATI, September 7. 

HE Smith & Nixon auction sale took place Fri- 
day morning, as advertised. The attendance was 
not large, nor were the prices perhaps as good as the cred- 
itors had anticipated. There was, however, little stock of 
value, as much of it had been disposed of during the past 
week at private sale. In the following list of instruments 
sold there were but a dozen or so new pianos and organs. 
The stock on hand brought $4,196.25. The highest price 
realized on a single instrument was $250 for a new Gilde- 
meester & Kroeger grand; the Steinway, an old, much used 
instrument, went for $110, while the Mason & Hamlin 
organs averaged about $30 each. The old firm bought in 

some of the latter. 

The important part of the sale was of course the transfer 
of the thousand shares of stock (par value $100) of the 
Smith & Nixon Manufacturing Company. These were 
bought by James M. Glenn for $19,825. There has natu- 
rally been some speculation as to who caused Judge Mc- 
Neill to reconsider his first decision and order an auction. 
A few of the largest creditors, Steinway & Sons and some 
of the banks, were responsible for the order. 

Mr. Ernest Urchs, of Steinway & Sons, left to-day for 
New York. 

Mr. D. D. Woodmansee, the assignee of Smith & Nixon, 
will at once take further steps to close out the stock on con- 
signment now in the hands of various agents in other cities. 

Pianos and organs sold in the warerooms of Smith & 
Nixon September 4, 1896 : 











more than usual importance to the piano trade, for 
Mr. Healy is an out and out Western business man, 
who brings with him large and varied and valuable 
experiences which, when grafted with those of the 
old Baltimore house, must necessarily have a radical 
effect upon its future. 

Evidently the Knabe house is bent upon a very ag- 
gressive business campaign this coming fall and 


winter, as is seen in the arrangement made with Car- | 
refio as announced in last week’s MusICAL COURIER. | 


PIANOs. 
GUdemes ster & Krosge PE 5 sicanavedndetaeatseoenee’ to. 5,165 
A, CRON GIANG 2.0. cccccssceccecevese 5,190 
E, upright 6,385 
E, ebony upright.......0s.+--es0ee 6,307 
4 * » 6,339 
F, 4,634 
H, on - eb¥eccetetiece 6,356 
E, ia GC eeecvcessonese 5,064 
4 ng PPTTTTT TTT TTT Te 4,659 
3, m O  peeneteregnne ae 5,088 
H, walnut upright...............- : 5,830 
si o E, mahogany upright............ 5,940 
Mason & Hamlin, upright. ......cccccccccerccccccccsccccesceces 9,204 
DeeWOT, CIARA. ...... ccccccccccccsccccosees cocvcescesooece ; 1,541 
Wey BIRO oo on on ccc ccsncccescs weevdsoseoseses 28,082 
Weber, grand ' milly oor aceaa : ied aockiincaear tol , 21,411 
Briggs, upright.... pitt ds os Spacedy -shecdnonl 8,663 
Gilbert, square......... 5,185 
Lighte, square Ee Oe ee ee Ee ee 8,248 
Warner, square.... pow cece cep tes bedded deeodebgossyce coocses — 
TIED... cecescscccusticdocececessessees os 30,568 
ORGANS. 
Mason & RB cceses seversereovenvoes Pee ee 
pds Cendnnenenearesestane esrcenente naan 198,634 
ad Pet Lideed cops sendplerclhs dutpeces ctepenceceonepeiee 201,445 
° Mf eve cccboane cues die cdépcocccoevescennsenngeel 201,404 
> ae BOER. Bi co ccdeis odocccesacwnssidnvenneean 198,783 
se “ BRB ccccccivcccovccveseoetasesestecen 199,701 
s % « Elvhcs coscesvcesessscenbeasaunna 202,558 
- ” a WeDo ccsce coccccercvevcsgeesses eseees 202,856 
DEE, ocavediodcccocceccensecnsenaanee® 198,448 
GE occ vecccccccceuscccceusianneaeoge 197,430 
BBE, cvcccccccccscscesseasesecooooers 199,138 
BOD. occccccccccccccvcccesedesecvccess 197,372 
- DET cosccccccccccccessecesasecccooses 198,416 
- BOT. ccccccccccsccccccscvcscesecccosce 198,335 
BOE, ciccccccbeuscesduscveceseeenesoce 200,529 





Mason & Hamlin Style 4#2.. ; en 198,453 
7 ae 7 197,906 
197 ,GR2 
eecceses 200,30 
Farrand & Votey 37,891 
on 33,615 
TTT ITIP TIE TT TTT TT Te 37,060 
eeecee Specceros 37,804 
eT eT PT TT OTT TT ETT TT TT CTT TT 37,073 
37,811 
Smith American, 5 stops. 
Farrand & Votey............ 5 ie malbieaia sae daeieed 37,138 
" AS Seconssncccbesecegecsevecceesepcoseneee 37,156 
i ncntediiisctechaneemmimbbiedsnendaadbdiwanins 117,865 
sad TTT UT OTT T TTT TTT TTT Te 130,974 
Pe ND sdndukevvaveresnetivlevedsskests- ebewseasberarne 139,213 
= DN  gppesewece~enedesncsn +d sesemto ones vueseqeee 140,761 
Wilcox & White...... ; moe etetee 50,842 
Beatty..... , sadeséesonebartangesconeees 112,969 
New England........ seen . 40), 362 
Burdette.......... oe , eve 52,7) 
DM dtitcndcubsbnadakbbantsadsebermaveseeanbebdsedetawonts 1,574 
eee rae - eoeews copens 48,119 
2s on rannestaes . ve ose 32,780 
Smith American.... 
Pi idisssbsvisaded ie — 35,987 
Raymoné .....ccosces bee ‘ 18,170 
Ithica...... aver iia preened eenbenben 13,301 
Boardman —— 
Loring & Blake ......... Siduxentooonminuay 
Waters ‘ 44,311 


Hamilton...... 
Peloubet & Pelton 





The auction sale, as reported above, must be sub- 
mitted to the court for ratification, so that after all 
the first definite action taken for monthsin the Smith 
& Nixon affairs is not yet definite. —Eds. THE MuSICAI 
COURIER. 


CINCINNATI, Ohio, September 3, 1806. 

Mr. Henry W. Crawford, 

Nixon Company, gave your correspondent the other day 

the first information regarding his future plans that has 
been given to anyone. 

‘I shall do nothing during the present months previous 

but I hope it will not be 


president of the Smith & 


to election,” said Mr. Crawford, * 
long before the Crawford piano will make its appearance 
Yes, I expect to go into the piano manufacturing business. 
My brother will furnish a large part of the capital, and Mr. 
Ebersole will undoubtedly be associated with me. The re- 
ports about a disagreement between myself and my part- 
ners are without the least foundation. Mr. Ebersole will 
probably have charge of the manufacturing department. 
For the past three months I have had an option on a factory 
here, rather near this city. 

‘‘I am not discouraged. 

but if I get a fair chance I expect to pay my debts—not the 
interest, but the principal in full. The Crawford piano 
will be made in Cincinnati,and I intend to remain here 
permanently.” 
Mr. Crawford further stated that in his opinion the 
Smith & Nixon affair should have wound up months ago, 
when his firm offered $250,000 for the assets. The assets 
will now fall far below that amount. He said that he 
cared neither to build up the Smith & Nixon name again 
nor to own any of the stock sold this week at auction. The 
Crawford piano is to be of the same grade as the Smith & 
Nixon. 

The Steinway people say they know nothing of the $250,- 
000 offer mentioned above and that the end is not yet. 
Regarding the reopening of the Pittsburgh sale of Craw- 
ford & Cox to Steinway, the latter firm is apparently con- 
fident that nothing can be done in the matter, and other 
piano men here seem to be of the same opinion, for Stein- 
way transactions are not apt to leave legal loopholes be- 


I have a heavy load to carry, 





hind them. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
24% Wabash Avenue, September 5, 1896. {| 


66 NGELSand ministers of grace defend us!’’ We 
ire of the guardian angel of 
We are accused of all sorts 


have aroused the 
the music trade of Chicago. 
of unforgivable sins; from a grammatical error to not 
knowing our multiplication table, and all this because it 
does not please the aforesaid guardian angel that the Hal- 
let & Davis Company, of Chicago, is not eradicated from 
the face of the earth by the creditors, and he reiterates that 
he is ‘‘ vigorously opposed to the proposed settlement 
because that settlement was not in the interest of the gen- 
eral trade.” That settles the whole matter. If the court, 
the assignee, Mr. Maynard, Mr. French, Mr. Strong, the 
stockholders and the creditors ever find out that there is 
such ‘vigorous opposition ” to the company doing business 
they will stop at once. 


| 





| $48 per day instead of $3. 


It might be asked why the Hallet & Davis Company, of | 
Chicago, is singled out and the whole force of honorable | 
men connected with the management abused and vilified | 
and the creditors told that they should not permit the | 


house to go on in business ? 


The guardian angel says ‘‘ the proposed notes are simply | 


unsecured promises to do something in the course of time,” 
which is a premeditated lie, because the company offers 
security with every note it offers to give. 

The guardian angel says 

‘*In one year (about) Hallet & Davis sank their capital 
of $135,000, and owe $140,000 in addition,” which is lie 
number two, or we must, as the guardian angel does, blind 
ourselves to the fact that the company shows $283,000 
worth of assets. 

The guardian angel says 
ing the past year they could not pay 100 cents on the dol- 
lar—and now in exceedingly bad times they promise to pay 
nearly 200 cents on the dollar.” Where is the arithmetic 
According to all the arithmetics ever 


‘* They have shown that dur- 


that proves that? 
heard of the company simply proposes to pay 100 cents on 
the dollar, as some other houses have done, and has $2 of 
assets for each one of liabilities to do it with. 

We leave it to the trade to work out the proposition of 
given $10,000 capital, with an indebtedness of $64,000, and 
a capital of $135,000 and find out for itself what the same 
ratio of indebtedness would be. And now, Mr. Guardian 
Angel, a word of advice: Do not charge personal abuse 
when you are the only one to make use of it; and it would 
also be quite the proper thing for you to mind your own 
business and let the failed houses and their creditors take 
care of theirs. 

Such an impotent and impudent attempt to interfere be- 
tween a concern and its creditors has never before been un- 
dertaken, and it must and should disgust every fair minded 
businessman. Everybody must understand that these ar- 
ticles have been sent to many of the creditors who never 
knew that such a sheet was published, and that it has the 
effect of nauseating the recipients. 

Let us give the facts as they are to-day. The Hallet & 
Davis Company is simply awaiting the return of one of its 
creditors and its attorney, and in the mean time is doing 
business on its ordinary terms and making its collections, 
and has now nearly enough money in the bank to pay its 
first proposed instalment, although it 1s now only about 
one month since it failed or, more properly speaking, sus- 
pended. 

There are other concerns which it would be far more 
consistent to break than the Hallet & Davis Company, but 
itis not good judgment to interfere with any of these un- 
fortunate concerns so far as the offering of advice is con- 
cerned. It is presumed that the creditors are 21 years of 
age and know what to do for their own best interests. 

Business here is still more encouragingly spoken of. The 
good time has always come after bad and there are signs 
of a struggle to this end now. 


Smith & Barnes. 


It may seem incredible, but the Smith & Barnes Piano 
Company is running its factory 10 hours a day, and has 
done so right along with only a few intermittent and brief 
exceptions. 

Mr. Geo. C. Cox has made arrangements to handle the | 
Smith & Barnes pianos for the house of J. W. Martin & 
Brother, at Rochester, N. Y., as soon as practicable. 
Always alive to the requirements of the trade, Smith & | 


| he thinks everything will be all right. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Barnes have prepared to bring out a four pedal piano, 
which will contain a device for producing mandolin, banjo, 
harp and other effects. 

Mr. Barnes is away on a pleasure trip. Mr. Becht and 
Mr. Dodge are both out on business trips—the one East, 
the other West—and Mr. Smith, who is again at the helm, 
says he is looking forward to making 4,000 pianos per year, 
upon which he hopes to make at least a dollar apiece for 
the next three or four years. 

The Hardin Conservatory of Music, situated at Mexico, 
Mo., said to be a counterpart of Scharwenka’s Conserv- 
atory, of Berlin, Germany, has just bought nine Smith & 
Barnes pianos. That makes 21 pianos sold to schools 
in the last two weeks. 

Mr. Bent Returns. 

Mr. Geo. P. Bent arrived in Chicago last Sunday after a 
prolonged stay in Europe. He visited all the principal 
countries, sold a lot of his instruments, and thinks the 
United States could capture the world on pianos as well as 
it has on organs. Mr. Bent is a political economist, though 
not a politician in the ordinary acceptation of the term. He 
has been so thoroughly surprised and disgusted by what 
has occurred here while he was absent that he has re- 
nounced his democracy for the nonce and will vote for Mr. 
McKinley. Mr. Bent tells a capital story about two of his 
workingmen, one a silverite, the other a gold man. The 
two were arguing the subject during a noon recess, and 
became so much interested that nearly the whole shop was 
attracted, and it wound up by the silverite asking his op- 
ponent why he objected to getting $16 in place of $1, or 
This is no worse than to think 
as one young man and a supposedly intelligent one did a 
day or two, when he gravely informed a gentleman with 
whom he was talking ‘‘that we have been on a free trade 
basis for the last four years.” Mr. Bent thinks schools of 
political economy would be desirable in America. And 
Mr. Bent is right. 

House & Davis. 

Mr. S. L. House says his concern is working 10 hours a 
day every day in the week, and full handed too, with the 
exception of in the case department. He says he is on 


the road most of the time, and is satisfied with business as 

it is if it will only keep on until after election, after which 

He says also (one 

cannot escape politics) that he does not question any por- 

tion of the territory where he has traveled as being for | 

sound money, except possibly Michigan. | 
Mr. Steger Helps to Celebrate. 

On Labor Day about 100 men connected with the Steger 
and the Singer factory at Columbia Heights will take 
part ina parade. The float, which has been prepared at 
Mr. Steger’s personal expense, will be an elaborate affair. 

Mr. Steger has also donated $500 toward a church for 
the Heights and pledges $400 more. 

Burned Out. 


Mr. G. S. Westcott, of Sault Ste, Marie, Mich., 
suffered the loss of his entire stock by fire, but is said to be 
fully insured. 

The Emerson Branch. 

Mr. John W. Northrop says, as far as the branch house 
here is concerned, he would not know that his house was in 
any difficulty whatever. Everything goes on just the 
same ; he is selling goods both wholesale and retail and on 
the same terms. 

The Two Bank Failures. 

One of our intelligent members of the music 
gests that the failure of the bank at Helena, Mon., for so 
, which 


trade sug- 


large an amount, and also the one at Topeka, Kan 
is also of large proportions, are likely to affect the trade un- 
favorably in those localities. 

Personals. 

Mr. John A. Norris, representing the Mason & Hamlin 
Company, of Boston, who has been spending his time here 
enjoying the magnificent Chicago weather, left on Thurs- 
day to attend the advertised sale of the Smith & Nixon 


| concern in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A. L. Shiffman, who has been connected with the John 
Church Company for the last eight years, has resigned his 
position to look after the trade interests of the well-known 
publishers of popular songs, M. Witmark & Sons, whose 
Chicago offices are located in the Schiller Building. Mr. 
Shiffman is quite popular among the dealers, and there is 
no reason why he should not be successful in his new un- 
dertaking. 

Mr. L. M. French has resigned the position that he has 
so long held with the John Church Company in this city, 
and Mr. James Pickens will take charge. 

Mr. George Ambuhl has returned to Chicago from a pro- 
longed Eastern visit, and is ready for whatever in the way 
of business may develop. 

Mr. Barclay, of the Warren Music Company, of Evans- 
ville, Ind., was in town. 

Mr. J. L. Grinnell, of Detroit, Mich., was in the city. 
His conversation was mostly on political matters, which 
reminds us that that is an ever present topic whenever two 


| or three are gathered together just now. 
Mr. James E. Healy severs his connection with Lyon & 
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Healy to-day and leaves for Baltimore, where he will be 
connected with Wm. Knabe & Co., but in just what capac- 
ity has not yet been decided. His marriage with the 
daughter of Mr. Keidel, which has been referred to several 
times in our columns, will occur in the near future. 

Mr. Joseph Shoninger is back from his Eastern visit. 

Mr. S. R. Harcourt, now with Mr. J. R. Twichell as head 
salesman, which position he has held with mutual satisfac- 
tion for several years, has been compelled by return of an 
old lung trouble to sever his connection and retire for rest 
and recreation to his old home near Springfield, III. 
Whether he will return or not depends upon his recovery. 
The nearness of the lake and the cold winds of Chicago 
are a bar to his recovery if he stays here. 

Mr. Adolph Mayer, of Omaha, Neb.. is in the city and 
says he has come here to stay, but up to yesterday had not 
made any engagement with any house. 

Mr. Henry Behning, Jr., of New York, was in the city 
this week. He says he has done a little business on his 
way out, but is mostly interested in renewing his acquaint- 
ance with his customers. 

Mr. Joseph K. Rapp, who has been with Steger & Co. 
for many years, a faithful and successful salesman, will 
soon sever his connection and go to San Antonio, Tex., all 
on account of his health, which has been delicate for some 
time. 

Mr. Melville Clark, of Story & Clark, has returned from 
his Eastern outing. 

Mr. E. E. Forbes, of Montgomery, Ala., has been one of 
our visitors this week. 

Mr. Wm. Reinhard is selling Reed pianos in Peoria, IIl., 
and vicinity. He was in the city to-day. 

Mr. Peter Duffy, of the Schubert Piano Company, of 
New York, is in town to-day. He came via Cincinnati, 
where he was yesterday to attend the Smith & Nixon sale, 
though he bought nothing. 

Gen, Julius J. Estey is expected here about the middle 
of next week, when the election of officers is to occur in 
the Estey & Camp house. It is on the tapis that the inter- 
ests of the Estey Organ Company, of Brattleboro, Vt., in 
the Chicago house of Estey & Camp will be disposed of to 
the Chicago firm, which after that will constitute a distinct 
and separate house, as under this arrangement the St. 
Louis house of Estey & Camp would operate as hitherto 
inconjunction with the Estey Organ Company. Estey & 
Camp of Chicago, would continue the Estey lines 


We have recently been informed that the territory 


| of Estey & Camp, Chicago, comprises the northern 


half of Illinois and Indiana and the Northwestern 


States and down to the southern boundaries of 


Nebraska and Iowa. Estey & Camp, of St. Louis, 
control southern Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, Kan- 
sas, Indian Territory, Oklahoma and Texas.—Eds. 


Two Smith & Barnes Pianos. 


HARLES BECHT has two Smith & 
pianos at the Amsterdam Hotel in this city that 


Barnes 


should be seen by every piano dealer visiting New York. 
These pianos are samples of Style D and Style R, and 
are representative of the Smith & Barnes make. Style D 
is in oak, carved panels (3), full swing desk, pilasters, 
Boston fall. 

Style R is in mahogany similar to Style D, but massive 
and having mandolin attachment. 

Many dealers who have called on Mr. Becht have ex- 
pressed their pleasure in unqualified terms over these 
‘* Charlie 
them before the eyes of every dealer who visits New York 


pianos. ’* is happy with his two babies, gets 
and in this way has started his fall campaign for the 
bids fair to 





Smith & Barnes pianos—a campaign that 
establish the Smith & Barnes piano asa favorite in the 


East. 








Mr. Henry Kent, connected with the warerooms of 
George Steck & Co., is expected home the latter part of 
this month. When Mr. 
Kent went away about July 1 he expressed a great desire 


Just from where is not known. 


to visit Europe, and, as he has not been seen or heard of 
since, it seems quite probable that he has been globe 
trotting. 


B. A. Paine, Painesville, Ohio, is reported as having assigned 


F. A. Rankin, Eugene, Ore., who was attached last week, has 


given a deed for $2,000 and is released 
Philip Werlein, New Orleans La., is adver a removal sale 


to 614 and 616 





of pianos prior to his moving from 731 Canal 
Canal street 

Mr. Emil Klaber, of the Automaton Piano Company, while coast- 
ing on a bicycle down a hill in Staten Island was thrown last 
Wednesday and severely injured 

The Spaulding Music Company (not in 
been attached for $400. 

M. O. Kelley & Co 
gage for $1,600 

W. A. White resigned Monday last from Blasius & Sons, Phila- 


Rutland, Vt., have givena real estate mort- 


delphia, and will go with F. A. North & Co. in the capacity of sales- 
man 

Messrs. W. J. Dyer & Brother, of St. Paul, request that a denial 
be made of the published statement that they are about to open a 
branch house at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich 
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ON MR. WILLIAMS’ SIDE. 





What His Friends Think of the Gorham 
Trouble. 





EXPLANATION OF HIS ACTION. 


Did What He Believed Was for His Employer’s 
Interest. 





HE friends of Charles Alvan Williams, manager 
of C. L. Gorham & Co.’s music store, whose accep- 
tance of $25,000 in drafts drawn on the firm by Haines 
& Co., of New York, piano manufacturers, has already 
been given publicity, believe that the transaction was 
not so black as it has been painted, and that, while he 
has done a wrong from a business standpoint, he did it, not 
for personal gain, but to advance the interests of his em- 
ployers. He himself will make no statement for the press, 
at present at least, and neither will Mr. Gorham, but the 
following is a statement of the affair as the former’s 
friends look at it. 
In the first place, it is well known in the trade that re- 


tailers frequently advance money to manufacturers, in an- | 


ticipation of the fulfilment of orders. In the piano trade, 
the maker and the retailer stand closer together than in 
most branches of business, for the retailer generally has 
the exclusive agency for a certain district and is in direct 
and lively competition with the agencies of other makers 
of pianos. Gorham & Co. had sold the Haines pianos for 
years, and when the firm of Haines Brothers failed, several 
years ago, they were rejoiced to learn that John Haines, 
Jr., had decided to continue the manufacture of pianos and 
save the name, 

For the Haines piano was always a first-class seller, and 
the retailers were able to buy it advantageously. Unfor- 
tunately Mr. Haines had not sufficient capital to get on 
very rapidly, and with the understanding that pianos would 
be delivered before the draft became due, Mr. Williams 
made a loan in the form of an accepted draft. 

Mr. Gorham says that he had expressly instructed Mr. 
Williams not to accept any drafts of the Haines concern. 
Even had he not given such orders, the indiscretion would 
have been there just the same, for Mr. Williams kept his 
employer in ignorance of very large transactions. This 
Mr. Williams and his friends acknowledge. But he be- 
lieved he was doing a wise act for the firm in replenish- 
ing the stock of Haines pianos and relied on the business 
integrity of Mr. Haines, whom he had known for some 
time. 

When the first draft matured it had to be renewed. To 
get the money back pianos must be taken in payment and 
more money must be obtained for Haines & Co. And so 
it went on until the crash came last week. Mr. Haines 
backed up the statement that every dollar of the $25,000 
went into his hands, that Mr. Williams never received a 
penny of it. When the Central Bank notified Mr. Gorham 
of the drafts Mr. Williams made no concealment of any- 
thing, and moreover, personally informed all the holders 
of the drafts outstanding of how matters stood. Basing 
their opinion of the affair on these things Mr. Williams’ 
friends are loyal to him. 

Mr. Gorham has retained Col. Rockwood Hoar as coun- 
sel. No decision has been reached as to whether he will 
contest the payment of the drafts or whether Mr. Williams 
will remain in his present position. Two keepers are still 
in possession of the store.— Worcester Evening Gazette, 
September 3. 


Haines & Co.’s Statement. 


Mr. John Haines, when seen, said to a representative of 
THE Musicat Courier : 

‘I admit that there has been an interchange of money, 
and that both sides have extended and received accom- 
modations. That I owe C. L. Gorham & Co. $25,000 is 
all nonsense, and that all the proceeds of C. L. Gorham & 
Co.'s acceptances went into the business of Haines & Co. 
is also false. Here are vouchers, examine and see for 
yourself,” 

The vouchers, all drawn to C. L. Gorham & Co. or the 
firm's representative, C. A. Williams, consisted of checks 
signed by Haines & Co. and receipts of the Postal Tele- 
graph Company and the Western Union Company. 

The checks had gone through the regular channels for 
such paper, and were returned all indorsed ‘‘ C. L. Gorham 
& Co., C. A. Williams, attorney ;" had been paid by the 
Mount Morris Bank, and reverted as paid checks to the 
drawer. 

The list follows : 

PAID CHECKS. 


PINE Oy He 6nd 0 54 aswsdetivescateoeeae $500 
September 17, 1895.... ..... Me Sy erer rrr ir 300 
I Ee NS o5 cg su'o9 dep ingen come ohare 200 
ST I Lis oie scin ia bb COS. moewesenaes 200 
Ey MESES so eck cdcest oe Gees waveos 500 
tnt nape ett  Meecvo-aes CECT ET EE ee 200 
November 25, 1895.......... ooeenesves Oe Ore 500 





| 

November 25, 1895 .........-... dikneveoved tbetere 500 
TROON TH, BEG ic os cece eis cccceereeevesees ivaes 520 
December 28, 1895.......... duis oecdpecenees ave 500 
January 17, 1606. 2... ...cse0es jo tabvkioeees sete 500 
February 10, 1896........ sien we ree err rerr re 200 
PEI TN o kbCcreces cr ccecspeeseceseseies 100 
I TIES $6.95. 62 o se soccer ckee tbeeteexeres 250 
Pebeuaty Bb, 2600... ccccsccccccvcssns soscsveces 250 
PONE Ty Bes oo crictccscconeveedenecessnoeess 500 
March 11, 1896..... bf deeds ccsenues angen ge¥en 300 
errr err eerie Cree 100 
I ociieas tove ices cncseestesas oopetes« 200 
IN o 555-0 08s 50 -edoccse -sceecliet eas gee 125 
IE, sci b cs. Se'eeycs'ccees see So Seems 250 
NED I 05 80 05:0 ddldntn dees ba ode vacoesereres 500 
EE gp swnctscvarcmias test sokewseeceedios 200 
PE Ss IN 5555-0 nad 6 oc 0deees ee orsceereteseeees 600 
Fe 56505 4R eb eceneneriSesterene secede 500 
PE dict snchetinet aadenuna caren bee onaman 500 
PE Ey TE 9's 2094.94 massac bseswterdeeecesowes 500 
Ee ee nee ae ere zara 1,000 
May 11, 1606.......... ESR seers oceans ee eee w 500 
PE ME Laekctbewes coset 9 ceanton ee pabieikis 400 
SD Sassen ese cenanecinadenssanmus nadewen 500 
Sa Wi vcaetst eg eaes PER ee eee POE $11,895 

a ee a Be ree $510 

ae: ee A eS re errr errr pone ae 
1,010 
Pci edede reed se orecdacreress oe $12,905 


Amounts of receipts for money telegraphed follow : 














$26,435 
Acceptance of C. L. Gorham & Co., discounted by 
James Cumston, and proceeds sent direct to C. 


a Gotta & Ce, i cccccvessosscvces ceeeses 1,000 | 
$27,435 
Acceptances of C, L. Gorham & Co., paid by check 
of Haines & Co., and held by the company 
awaiting C. L. Gorham & Co.'s pleasure to pay 
GING os aiis's sit cwnvinc cade Srbsed ieeteetdveesie 4,500 
kins snestvareassistccuches es 


This money has been disbursed by Haines & Co. to C, L. 
Gorham & Co. The two checks of $510 and $500 marked 
F. L. G. went to pay loans by F. L. Gorham to C. A. 
Williams, the paid notes being in the possession of Haines 
& Co. 

Haines & Co.’s statement, January 1, 1896, shows that 
$1,517.18 was owed to them by C. L. Gorham & Co. 

‘These checks and telegraph receipts,” continued Mr. 


been on so close a margin. Hereisan instance: Williams 
would buy $350 worth of pianos, send an acceptance for 
$700, receive a receipted bill and the manufacturer’s check 
for $350.” 

Mr. Haines also asserts that it is untrue that C. B. 
Garritson has a bill of sale of all finished and unfinished 
pianos in the factory of Haines & Co., asserting that Mr. 
Garritson’s bill of sale is for four pianos for money 
loaned. 

Mr. Garritson when seen corroborated this. 

Mr. Haines’ vouchers show that a great deal of money 
was disbursed to C. L. Gorham & Co. So the situation is 
a complicated one. 

The first suit is on, and a decision is awaited, for if it 
goes against C. L. Gorham & Co. the payment of all the 
drafts will doubtless follow. The concern has the money, 
it is believed, and can doubtless pay. If the decision 
goes in favor of the concern the Mount Morris Bank, the 
plaintiff, will doubtless carry the case higher. 

R. JOSEPH MANN, of Mann & Eccles, Provi- 

dence, R. I., who has been ill at the Hotel 

Bartholdi, has been removed to the house of his 

sister on Lexington avenue, his condition fortunately 
admitting of the change. 

oN 

R. CHAS. H. PARSONS, of the Needham Piano 

and Organ Company, has been absent from the 

city for several days, fishing in company with friends. 

‘** And how was the fishing, Mr. Parsons ?” 

‘*Oh, about the same as business,” was the reply. 

“= 
DWARD BEHR, of Behr Brothers & Co., starts 
East on a business trip to-day. While out he 
will visit all important points in New England. 
Horace F. Brown is down South and has been send- 
ing in some good orders, finding business in Philadel- 
phia and Washington good. This start in business 
gives Behr Brothers & Co. much encouragement 
ee 
R. WM. TONK, of Wm. Tonk & Brother, has 
M since his return from Europe been picking up 
the threads of the action business and getting them 
strongly pulling in the direction of an active trade 
The Schwander action, of course, is 





| during the fall. 


79 | the one which interests Wm. Tonk & Brother, as they 


| have handled it for years, and have established a 
reputation for quality which is bearing substantial 
fruit. 
= 
T may have just happened so, but yesterday's mail 
brought to George Steck & Co. good returns in 
the shape of collections and also some orders. But 
there was something significant in the appearance of 
this revival of trade so soon after September 1. 





| In the retail warerooms there isa little activity 


| 
| inquiring. 


Date. Amount. Tel. Charges. 
November 6, 1895.... ....... $500 $5.70 
November 7, 1895.... ..... — 5.70 
po eS Se eer rer 500 5.70 
January GD, 1006... .......c0000 500 5.70 
Jamuaty Bi, TOGS:. 65 06.000. sccess 500 5.70 
February 6, 1896.... .. ...... 500 5.70 
oo a A eee 200 2.70 
ee ere 500 5.70 
February 11, 1806 .... .....--+ 00 500 5.70 
eS er errr ree 500 5.70 
PGS dine sie cakes ‘pebawen's 480 5.50 
Agri $1, 1B06..... ccccvvve- coves 500 5.70 
rere ee so 4.95 
REE TAGES. ccctccscs tc eves 5.45 
May 7, TOG... ccccccccccessecces 500 5. 
ae S| ee arr 500 5.70 
BEM 86, 1006 ....... os rcvcccce ccccs, Oe 5.70 

| BRGY Be, TORO cose ccovevess ah beac 300 3.70 
DIRE sp:¢0doccrsc¥ternes . 200 2.70 
TUE vd wevecccccces neces 500 5.70 
gg | errr Serre ree 300 3.70 
DEE, FOE onc estes ecacecencss 500 5.70 
JURD 1, TO e cc eccscscovcessess -- 400 4.70 
ee eR ae 300 3.70 | 
June 26, 1606.........ccccccccvees 500 5.70 
Jelly 1, BORG... ccc ccvces os rosea! 4.20 
[errr rer reer yr 500 5.70 
Jy DB, TED B ccc cc cccs vecscses 300 3.70 
FO Bs POs cS vccccvereecacscee 250 3.20 
Faby 1G, TODS. cc ccscccssccccces -- 450 5.20 
pg | eeererr ere 300 3.70 
July 9, 1606... .cccccscceee a 3.70 

oo eee rr er $13,530 $157.70 
WD Soop oy <ewesdsuisbibeeces venkeskedeen $12,905 
TEOGIAGE TOOSPS, ......ccs soscccess hee vingee seed 13,530 


Not so much in the actual sales, although pianos are 
moving some, but in the number of people who are 
Anyone taking interest enough to inquire 
certainly means to buy sooner or later 
oe 

R. GEO. P. BENT, ‘‘Crown” Bent, of Chicago, 
M is evidently watching with deep interest the 
development of the ‘‘second” piano in factories 
where two grades are made and the effect it has on 
the ‘‘first,” or original, piano. So far the scheme has 
not been encouraging, but this is due to the present 
disorganized condition of trade. As soon as the fall 
movement begins, and this is sure to be the case 
shortly, the factories will also begin to make their 
quotas and Mr. Bent will become more interested. In 
the meantime he is making some beautiful ‘‘ Crown” 
pianos himself. : 





| 
| 


Haines, ‘‘ show that a great amount of money was paid by | 


Haines & Co. toC. L. Gorham & Co., and if I have received 
$25,000 I have certainly paid it. As I said before there has 
been money exchanged and we have helped each other. I 
have many times helped Gorham’s concern pay store ex- 
penses, as letters in my possession will show. The trouble 


seems to have been through Mr. Gorham compelling Mr. 
Williams to run the business on too little money, and as a 
result Mr, Williams was compelled to resort to means to 
| obtain cash that he would not have employed had he not 


Mr. Bent arrived in New York from Chicago yes- 
terday morning. 
on 
HERE can be no doubt that the piano trade of 
the future will be mainly controlled by a lim- 
ited number of firms. No doubt many small con- 
cerns will continue in a small way to provide a 
limited number of pianos to a limited set of dealers, 
but the great aggregate trade of the industry will be 
concentrated because the large firms must drift 
toward each other for their mutual benefit. 

The actual additional credit absolutely necessary 
for the maintenance of the industry on a scale of 
sufficiently latge profits to make it worth while can- 
not come from the isolated action of firms ; it can 
only comein a large shape by means of united action, 
which will also reduce the cost of production—a 
serious problem as it now stands, but a problem at 
once solved when co-operation has been effected. 

We believe we know what we are talking about. 





ANTED—At once, by a leading music house, an active and 

energetic piano salesman. Must give first-class references. 

Address, stating age, experience, &c., “‘ Clavier,” THE MUSICAL 
COURIER, New York. 
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COMPLIMENTS TO POCCET. 


a 





St. Louis, September 5, 1896. 
Editors The Musical Courter : 
T was my original intention, after reading Mr. 
Poccet's last letter to your paper, to go from 
Little Rock to Hot Springs to spend quite a time there 
to recover from the effect produced upon me by 
reading his communication, but the doctor said that 
it might help me to get over it more rapidly if I should 
read the letter over several times more, as a frequent 
reading would prove that it was not strong enough 
to provoke a lasting injury to anyone, and that the 
more I read it the less I should see init. I followed 
this excellent professional advice and kept on read- 
ing it until I got here, and I alighted from the train 
finding that there was nothing strong enough in it to 
doanyharm. There are some pretty shrewd doctors 
down our way after all. 

The Southern Hotel here is crowded with people 
who did not attend the Indianapolis Hard Money 
Convention, just as it is crowded with others who are 
not over their surprise that a solid Eastern gold State 
like Vermont, always and under any available pre- 
text Republican, should, after all, have 16,000 silver 
meninit. If Vermont has that many silver men 
how many has a doubtful Democratic State out here ? 
How many has Indiana? How many has McKinley's 
own State? But Iam getting into politics, and that 
might hurt Mr. Poccet’'s feelings and his pocket, 
too. 

I must say that I am somewhat astonished that you 
printed his letter, for you stated editorially that you 
thought personalities such as I indulged in should 
not be tolerated, and yet you tolerated his. Well, 
that means that you will, in justice, have to tolerate 
mine, although I do not care to use any, provided I 
can help it. 

When Mr. Poccet started in to mention a whole stack 
of piano and organ manufacturers who had become 
so very wealthy during the prevalence of the present 
monometallic period I thought he would land a whole 
colony of them, but lo! and behold! only a few did he 
mention. Where are the others? Where is that 
great array of men in the piano and organ trade to be 
trotted out by Mr. Poccet to prove the blessings to 
our trade of the single gold standard? Certainly 
Mr. Poccet, to strengthen his argument, could have 
mentioned them if there were many, but he cannot 
do it. He can show only how few there are compared 
with the great, struggling army this trade is com- 
posed of. 

And does not his weakness in quoting names prove 
conclusively that the gold standard does in the piano 
and organ trade just what I proved last time it does 
in the line of music journalism, and that is, foster and 
propagate monopoly ; just what it does in all trades? 
Mr. Poccet has my thanks in aiding me by means of 
his profound learning in trade matters. He helps 
me in showing the weakness of the gold argument, 
at least from his point of view. Out of an aggregate 
of about 100 piano and organ manufacturers in this 
country whose establishments are worthy to be 
classed as factories only about a half dozen have 
reached sufficient pecuniary and industrial dignity 
to be selected by Mr. Poccet as his examples of 
the prosperity of our industry during the period of 
gold monopoly. Where are the others? I do not 
now insidiously hint at those who have failed since 
1893, during which period we, of course, had no free 
coinage ; I include them naturally among the whole 
army that has not succeeded. 

Of course, I know you would not and, in justice to 
all, could not, print their names, but if after all these 
years of gold prosperity only a half a dozen or a dozen 
great houses have arisen does it not signify that gold 
helps the piano and organ trade to gravitate toward 
monopoly? And would it therefore not be better for 
the others who certainly have been left far in the 
rear in this race to try, after twenty-three years of 
effort, and unsuccessful effort, against gold—to try, I 
say, a little silver, or as much silver as we can get 
into general circulation? Again I ask, can it be any 
worse for them under silver? And I go even so far 
as to ask the successful ones under gold domina- 
tion whether they do not see a great opening for 
themselves, on general competition, to utilize their 
past experiences to make more money under two 
standards than under one? At least they are far in 
advance and would have great opportunities to con- 
tinue prosperous, during which time their present 
poorer rivals would be sufficiently prosperous to 
make competition more diversified and consequently 











more stimulating than it has been and than it is just 
now. 

I fail to see how the building up of a few, saya 
dozen, great piano and organ manufacturing con- 
cerns during a generally prosperous gold period can 
be used as an argument favorable to gold. To 
my mind it is distinctly unfavorable, for it proves 
that the masses of piano and organ manufacturers 
have not prospered, and certainly not sufficiently to 
prevent a virtual consolidation of the trade interests 
in afew hands. That is just what gold in its natural 
functions always does in this country. It has done it 
in banking, in wheat, in cattle and meats, in cotton 
and cottonseed oil, in whiskey, in tobacco, in sugar, 
in biscuits, in matches, in railroads, in telegraphs, 
in telephones and, by Jehosophots, as Mr. Poccet 
shows, in pianos and organs. Mr. Poccet may reply 


der silver or under a double standard, but it did not 
so far ; it actually did happen under a gold standard 
—an undisturbed single standard. 

Now, under these self-admitted conditions, let me 
ask Mr. Poccet once more what is his future as a 
piano man, Under prevailing industrial conditions 
in the United States in any line, with a continued 
gold single standard and taking the past as the 
evidence of the future, what are Mr. Poccet’s chances ? 
I'll tell him, if he does or does not get wounded by 
the remarks: He'll stay just where he is. The mo- 
nopoly has got him and the thousands like him dead, 
and he is no worse off, either, than those who are in 
the employ of the monopolies, for the monopolies 
need never care for any of them, simply because 
monopolies need not. 

I know I am expressing opinions here that are an- 
tagonistic to this very paper and the interests it 
represents, and my admiration of it will become un- 
bounded if it shows the pluck to print everything | 
send in without mutilation or emendation, but I am 
going to say that while I believe that free coinage of 
silver will give every human being and every firm in 
this country in the piano and the organ line greater 
freedom in its development it will also interfere with 
the constant tendency to centralize all the various 
interests and industries under a few monopolistic 
heads. 

Mr. Poccet then tries to scare the life out of your 
readers by presenting the possibility of a ‘‘ corner” 
insilver. Silver isa universal product of tremendous 
abundance. If it could ever be possible to get up 
such a huge corner legislation could at once be in- 
voked, but mine owners in this country would have 
to join the mine owners of the whole globe to create 
a ‘‘corner.” There is not money enough anywhere 
to keep the margin up long enough to prevent bears 
breaking the price on short sales or bulls on long sales, 
or the other way. 

Silver is now auseless investment. What object 
is there in paralyzing a great American industry ? If 
we have a material in our very soil that can be trans- 
formed into the necessary circulating medium which 
is absolutely essential for us to revive trade and in- 
dustry, why keep it down in the dark and silent 
earth forever, where it is useless, instead of bringing 
it to life, light and activity where it can become use- 
ful? England will not even permit the calling of an 
International Congress that has as its avowed object 
the discussion of bimetallism. We cannot call an In- 
ternational! Congress because we are isolated, and we 
are more isolated because, on top of our natural iso- 
lation, we created an unnatural isolation with a high 
protective tariff which Jim Blaine (in the rooms of 
the Committee on Ways and Means in 1890; we all 
remember the episode of the smashed hat)—which 
James G. Blaine said would ruin us, and, by golly, it 
has come mighty near doing so. Well, if we cannot get 
Europe to join us in securing Mr. McKinley's favorite 
bimetallism again advocated in his letter of acceptance 


| 


(gold, silver and paper all on a parity, he says; I've 
got the letter right here before me next to yours, Mr. 
Poccet), then why not try it alone, as McKinley has 
always advocated in his high protection theories ? 

And there is the source from which Mr. Bryan and 
his supporters drawn the inspiring axiom 
‘‘Americafor Americans.” Your high tariff McKinley 
adherents inaugurated that cry, and it is as mucha 
result of your own policy of isolation as free silver is 
the legitimate offspring of high protection itself. It 
is purely American ; it is National 

And moreover this shows you how illogical Mr. 
McKinley's nomination and candidacy are, and to his 
credit be it said of him that he felt so asthe father of 
high tariff and the stepfather of the Republican plat- 
form of the Ohio Republicans, which wabbled so much 
towards free silver that Ohio Republicans have not 


have 


to me that the same thing might have happened un- | stopped wabbling yet in that direction, as witness the 


deluges of citizens that have poured out of Ohio 
towns last week to greet Mr. Bryan, the American 
citizen running for the presidency, who is called an 
anarchist because the Eastern dailies have no reason- 
against him, and therefore 
whole 


able argument to present 
must abuse him. If he is 
State of Ohio was in a state of anarchy last week. 
But it was not, Mr. Poccet ; it was offering a sponta- 
neous tribute to the great principles involving individ- 
ual rights and personal liberty as personified in the 
There is no 


an anarchist the 


candidate representing those principles. 
report of rioting, of fighting, of mob violence, of in- 
sults heaped upon gold candidates. These were all 
meetings and congregations of orderly citizens in- 
terested inthe elevation of their homes and the pro- 
tection of the firesides against the further invasion of 
the greatest tyranny known since George III.'s time 
—and worse. 

Our cry of ‘‘ America for Americans ” is merely the 
echo of Wm. McKinley's theories logically devel- 
oped ; echoes are always logical. You want America 
protected ; sodo we. You want to be independent of 
foreign legislation ; so do we. You want to be able 
to develop all the industries of this nation ; 
You want every man (and every man who works isa 


so do we. 


laboring man), say every laboring man, to have a 
fighting chance for life’s evolution, unharassed and 
that is what you say you want, and that 
If you will develop your high 


unhampered 
is what we want. 
protection theory logically you must inevitably reach 
a free silver conclusion, and because McKinley tried 
to stand on a single gold platform in his letter of ac- 
ceptance he could not dare to develop his high tariff 
argument in that letter, and after touching it gingerly 
he dropped it. He was the natural, logical free 
silver candidate, and the Western Republican dele- 
gates to the St. Louis Convention knew it and there- 
fore went there prepared to nominate him as a free 
silver candidate. They are all 
Bryan too. The Eastern delegates'who wanted a 
gold platform and such a candidate as Tom Reed 
or Morton are gold men and their States will go as 
Vermont went. But that has all long since been dis- 
counted. No Western Southern 
silver man, ever claimed any New England or Middle 
State. We are not fools out here 

In your own letter, Mr. Poccet, you are full of po- 


going to vote for 


silver man, no 


litical suggestions simply because an economic the- 
ory has been made the foremost political question of 
the day, and for that reason, as I told you, you could 
never avoid discussing politics in this controversy. 
While we 
talking politics in 1896, because the financial issue is 


are talking gold and silver we are also 


a political issue or the reverse. But I believe I have 
thus far taught Mr. Poccet one useful lesson, which 
he might also transmit to that future generation 
which has Gusenheimer blood in its veins. I have 
shown him that aman can discuss these questions 
impersonally, but, of course, he must have the argu- 
ment back of him. I have really never blamed Mr. 
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Poccet, who seems by nature to be an amiable man, 
for introducing personalities, simply because his po- 
sition offered no other kind of defense. But it gives 
me at the same time some apology for emulating his 
example. 

Mr. Poccet pretends to claim (I cannot conceive 
that he means it in earnest) that when I animad- 
verted upon the monopoly feature of the single gold 
principle and applied it to the music trade and the 
music press I, at the same time, implied that no 
brains were necessary to succeed; he then seansehaned 
up and asks me if silver did not also imply success | 
and if drones are to be rewarded and workers pun- | 
ished, &c., &c., under silver. These were, up to 
date, the best points made by Mr. Poccet in this dis- 
cussion and they were original too, for I have never | 
seen them nor heard of them. This mental restora- 
tion proves that Mr. Poccet has been stimulated and | 
animated by the present controversy and if I had his | 
genius for story telling I should not miss this occa- | 
sion, as he certainly would not, to illustrate it with a 
good story. But alas! how many M. T. Poccets are | 
there! | 

No, dear sir; this very discussion, running over | 
many years in this nation, and now culminating in | 
the greatest campaign of education ever known in | 
the history of any nation on this or any other earth, | 
will result in a greater national intelligence than was | 
ever before known. Hidden and obscure financial, 
commercial, industrial and social problems have been 
opened up for public discussion for all the people to 
participate in. If silver should go down in 1896 the 
people are under the deepest obligations to its spon- 
sors for having been the leaders in this new ethical 
discussion, for that is what it is, and of the most ele- 
vated quality, notwithstanding the abusive articles 
of the Eastern gold press. Never again can dema- | 
gogy or paid platform oratory make any effect on a} 
people who will be so thoroughly acquainted with | 
these great questions as the American people will be | 
by November 3. This debate is much more elevated | 
than the slavery debate of 1860, because that dis- | 
cussed the liberation of four million poor, ignorant | 
slaves ; this discusses the emancipation of a nation | 
of seventy million people from an imposition that | 
was destined to make them greater slaves than the | 
four million blacks ever were. Those slaves repre- | 
sented pecuniary property; the new slaves would | 
soon have represented universal poverty. The na-| 
tion owes its everlasting thanks to the silver men for | 
this magnificent service. 








As to the brain question let me assure Mr. Poccet 
that with a fair field and no favors the test of the sur- 
vival of the fittest finds its true solution. I agree in 
advance that brains overcome most obstacles ; that’s 
right ; and it is therefore to be presumed that, even 
if monopoly could be curtailed by the introduction of 
silver, brains would still be there to assert its superi- 
ority over the minus brains. But everybody would 
have a fairer show. The concentration of wealth in 
this country is so thoroughly focused now that 30,000 
families virtually own the patrimony of 14,000,000 
families; that is, 150,000 human beings control the 
destiny and development of 70,000,000 human lives. 
The heads of these families—the 30,000—are all gold | 
barons, and they and their still finer focused repre- 
sentatives, constituting a few thousand men only, of 
whom we know as leaders a few hundred only, are 
the individuals who through the concentration of 
gold in a few hands now own all of us. 

Whatever they may decide in secret may at any 
moment affect any of us—except maybe the Gusen- 
heimers. A branch of this huge syndicate organized 
and forced McKinley and the Republican party, par- 
ticularly of the East, to swallow the gold plank. It 
did not care so much for the candidate, for it knew 
that he had to come to them for the sinews of war. 
To commit the party was the one thing to do and 
that was done. This is just one indication of what 
that syndicate can do. It can also lock up gold so 
that it cannot flow into the Treasury, and then when 
a gold bond issue is announced no gold can be gotten 
by the people to purchase the bonds, and the syndi- 
cate operating on both sides of the ocean makes as 
great or as many millions a profit as it can within 
safety not to arouse-too much hostility. 

Does Mr. Poccet mean to tell me that under such 
conditions merit can be made atrue test? Isn't it 
rather a retardation than an evolution, and therefore 
an interference in that law of natural selection under 
which the fittest survives? Isn't it brute force 
against intellect? I think it is, and intellect is 
bound to win; that means brains is bound to win. 





A jackass never changes his mind; intelligent be- 
ings constantly do. I therefore have hopes that Mr. 
Poccet will still see that it isin the interests of the 
future of our great country that with all its many 
other advantages it should be made free from the 
enslaving pressure and incubus of a single standard 
of measure or accounts, and that it should be per- 
mitted, untrammelled by great financial and monop- 
olistic combinations and trusts, to move onward 
toward its manifest destiny. If silver wins the day, 
as it surely and inevitably finally must win, Mr. Poc- 
cet will sell 16 pianos to his one of to-day. 
Joe B. SILAs (en route). 





THE PROPER “AD.” 





VERY dealer should insert this advertisement in 
his local papers : 





NEW PIANOS OF ALL GRADES 


Easy PAYMENTS. 


ON INSTALMENTS. 


The cheapest we handle, . ° ° ° + $250 
“ mext grade, . . . ° e ° ° e 300 
a ad - ° ° ° . » ° ° 350 
aa ” « ° ° ° ° ° e ° ° 450 
o = a e ° . e ° ° ° 500 


See Higher Grades of Uprights and Grands 
from $500 to $2,000. 


Second-hand Pianos at All Prices. 


Lf you desire to learn why legitimate Pianos cannot be sold 
at retail for less than $250, and that any sold below that price 
are without merit or value, ask by mail THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
19 Union Square, New York, the greatest musical paper in the 
world, and it will explain it to you without charge, if you send 
this advertisement in your letter. 
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It is dignified ; it is novel; its contents must nec- 
essarily attract attention and be productive of 
inquiry. 

The name of the dealer can be inserted either at 
the top or bottom. | 

We first published it some months ago, and those | 
dealers who adopted it are continuing it. Try it. 








Derrick Nailed. 


HE Rochester Hera/d, under date of August 24, 
printed the following: 

F. M. Derrick, the insolvent piano dealer, who is said 
to have been mixed up with several alleged fraudulent 
transactions, now lies in jail in this city, after eluding the 
vigilance of the officers for several months. 

Derrick formerly conducted a music store on South St. 
Paul street. Business seemed to flourish for a while, and 
many pianos and organs were sold by him in the city and 
in the towns of this neighborhood. For many of these 
pianos Derrick took notes in payment and had them dis- 
counted at the local banks. 

Early in the spring notice of a general assignment was 
filed in the county clerk’s office. It was claimed at the 
time that Derrick had enough acgounts out to cover his 
liabilities, but that he could not realize on them. 

When an investigation was made into his accounts, how- 
ever, it was found that they were not straight. In many 
cases he had not turned over the money received from the 
sale of the pianos to the firms he received them from; 
and in some cases it was said that he had no authority to | 
sell the pianos atali. The result was that a lot of replevin | 
actions were at once brought by the music dealers, which 
generally resulted in their favor. 

A further examination of Derrick’s accounts, it is al- 
leged, revealed the fact that he had evidently not only 
had the notes he did receive discounted for the purpose 
of using the funds, but that he had also been guilty of 
forgery. It was alleged that Florence B. Ades, of 321 
Meigs street, had purchased a piano from him, giving him 
a note for part payment, and that in addition to this note 
he had also forged a note for $73 in her name. This note 
was dated December 9, 1895, and made payable to his 
order. It was found that he had negotiated this note, re- 
ceiving the proceeds from H. B. Cleveland. 

The matter was brought before the grand jury and Der- 
rick was indicted for forgery in the second degree. Bail 
was furnished, but Derrick almost immediately skipped 
out and nothing was heard from him until Saturday, when 
he was arrested. 

Ever since Derrick disappeared from this city the sheriff 
had been keeping a sharp lookout for him, but for several 
months was unable to locate him. Derrick’s wife had 
been living at Lima since he left the city, and Deputy 
Sheriff Vick had been watching her closely. Last Satur- 











day he heard that she was going to start for Troy. Think- 
ing that this might be for the purpose of meeting her 
husband, Deputy Vick followed her and was rewarded by 
capturing his man. Derrick was brought back to this city 
Saturday night. 

He went from this city to Canada, and after remaining 
there for some time went to Troy, writing to his wife to 
join him there. He will probably have considerable diffi- 
culty in securing bondsmen this time. 








Kirk Johnson Matters. 


HEN E. E, Walters, general traveler for the 
Chicago Cottage Organ Company, goes into a case, 
he is pretty liable to win it. The general traveler is thor- 
oughly imbued with the spirit of his house, and when the 
latter is right it goes in to win. The interpleader in the 
case of Kirk Johnson was won last Wednesday, and Mr. 
Walters is receiving congratulations. The case is thus 
told by a Lancaster exchange : 

‘‘The interminable Kirk Johnson case has cropped up 
| again in the Court of Common Pleas. 
| ‘The case is docketed: The Chicago Organ Company 
| against Belle J. Kirby, John N. Johnson, Alice H. Tomp- 
| kins, William N. Johnson, Charles H. Amer, J. W. Miller 
| and Clara L. King. 
| ‘* This wasa sheriff's interpleader to try by jury the owner- 

ship of four pianos, valued at $900. Counsel for the plain- 
tiff, in his opening address, stated that these defendants 
were creditors of Kirk Johnson, who was in the musical in- 
strument business on West King street, this city, and to 
whom he had confessed judgment. 

**These pianos had been bought by Johnson from the 
plaintiff company by means of false representations as to 
his financial worth, and counsel further stated that the 
following facts would be shown: Early in last December 
Mr. Johnson was indebted to the plaintiff for a number of 
notes aggregating $7,000, of which $1,100 worth were about 
to fall due. The traveling representative, Mr. E. E. Wal- 
ters, called on Mr. Johnson to see how he stood in regard to 
this indebtedness. 

‘*Mr. Johnson told him he would like to renew the notes 
about due and would also like to have some more pianos. 
He further said he was perfectly solvent and was worth 
$50,000 above all liabilities ; that he owed nobody but the 
plaintiffs and two other parties in the trade, and a little 





| floating debt about town that was not worth mentioning. 


‘*Mr. Walters believed what he was told, and was favor- 
ably impressed as to Mr. Johnson’s solvency, and so re- 
ported to his home office. The home office wrote Mr. John- 
son that if he would order the pianos they would renew the 
$1,100 note. This was done, and on December 16 Johnson 
confessed judgment to the defendants in this suit. 

‘* They issued execution and levied on everything he had, 


| including four of the six pianos that had been shipped and 


which had just arrived at the store. Two which had not 
been delivered at the store were secured by plaintiffs at 
the railroad depot. Further than this, they would show 
that a few days before his failure Johnson telegraphed the 
plaintiffs, asking them to allow him to draw on them for 
$1,500 as an accommodation. They replied that it did 
not suit,and so saved that much from the wreck.” 





In Town. 

MONG the trade visitors who have been in New 
A York the past week and among those who called at 
the office of Tue Musica Courier were: 

C. A. Williams, C. L. Gorham & Co., Worcester, Mass. 

O. H. Unger, Reading, Pa. 

F. M. Hulett, Chicago, IIl. 

A. J. Brooks, Sterling Company, Derby, Conn. 

R. W. Blake, Sterling Company, Derby, Conn. 

W. A. White, Blasius & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Chas. Becht, Smith & Barnes Piano Company, Chicago, 
Til. 

I. N. Rice, Schaeffer Piano Company, Chicago, III. 

Wm. Knabe, Wm. Knabe & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Thos. S. Bryan, Columbus, 5. C. 

Wm. Bourne, Wm. Bourne & Sons, Baltimore, Md. 

W. F. Conkling, Newburgh, N. Y. 

H. Willig, Baltimore, Md. 

Reinhard Kochmann, New York. 

J. J. Edmunds, Chicago, Ill. 

Gen. J. J. Estey, Brattleboro, Vt. 





There are other 
good organs, but WEAVER 
none better or 
more satisfactory 


to dealer and cus- ) GA N 
tomer than the .. 4 
Weaver Organ and Piano Co., 
YORK, PA. 
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NDER the influence of a false conception of the 
U function of journalism various members of the 
Boston piano trade and others of the trade in other 
cities are of the opinion that trade papers or news~ 
papers conducted in the interests of the trade should 
keep silent entirely on the banking news of the trade, 
and, if they approach this subject at all, should touch 
it deferentially, like an idolater approaching his altar, 
or gingerly, like a child approaches its cake. Now 
this is all wrong. If there is any subject worthy of 
general trade discussion or comment it is naturally 
worthy of editorial treatment, and it will be found 
that those subjects which are the common subjects 
of editorial publication are always the most impor- 
tant topics of the day, not because the editorials 
make them so, but because they are so universal as 
to become the sources of editorial treatment. If they 
constitute a disorder or an evil there can be no wiser, 
no more natural, method of applying a remedy than 
the editorial to cure them, and if they constitute a 
sore, that sore is destined to fester and propagate 
simply because editorial treatment is denied it. On 
these principles, as herewith set out, we propose to 
say a few words. 

+ * * 
Emerson Suspension. 

The direct cause of the suspension of the Emerson 
Piano Company was not bankruptcy, for that con- 
cern is not and was not bankrupt; it has three dol- 
lars in actual assets to one dollar of liabilities; 
neither was it defective financial management, as is 
sometimes the case in suspensions ; nor was it sud- 
den recklessness, for there is no concern in the piano 
trade that was managed on a more conservative basis. 
Nor was it lack of capital, for the house had all that 
was necessary up to acertain time or period. /J/Vas, 
The trouble was that the line of discount 
became exhausted because Boston and other banks 


we say. 


put a sudden end to piano discounts at a certain 
time, and the Emersons were crushed in one of those 
periods. Boston banks in particular are prone to act 
in just such a sudden and uncalled for manner, as 
was so very aptly explained by the then President 
Cannon of the National Bankers’ Association at its 
last annual meeting at Niagara Falls this past sum- 
mer. Mr. Cannon said that bank presidents and 
cashiers in refusing discounts, instead of taking their 
customers into their confidences and explaining to 
them the reasons for refusing discounts, generally 
lie to them by stating that money is too tight, when 
the truth is that it is abundant, but that the banks, 
by not taking their customers in their confidence, 
make it tight merely because they look upon a cer- 
tain line or industry as dangerous for the time being 
This bank president further said, in his critical ad- 
dress, that bankers should act as professional ad- 
visers to their depositors, as doctors to their patients 
and attorneys to their clients—on the basis of con- 
fidence and the mutual exchange of the same. If 
the Boston banks in particular would adopt these 
wholesome suggestions, they would not only de to the 
Boston piano trade the justice due to its financial 
condition but they would assist Boston's industrial 
development, for there can be no question that it is 
not a class prejudice, but an active principle of the 
3oston financial institutions to conduct themselves 
toward all trades as they do toward the piano trade. 


Too Much Gossip. 

Much of this isdue to an extraordinary abundance 
of inordinary gossip. There is no large community 
we have ever studied where that characteristic of 
provincialism known as gossip is more predominant 
and prominent than in Boston. The phenomenon is 
most extraordinary, and it requires all the possible 
expert judgment of a newspaper man to cull from it 
the element of truth and actual news. And this is 
therefore the reason why so little substantial news 
can be gathered from the Boston trade during the 





year. The conscientious newspaper man who does 
not propose to inflict the damage of false statements 
in his columns has, after years of experience, no 
more patience to sift the news out of the mass and 
mess of gossip he hears, and he therefore drops Bos- 
ton as a reliable trade news mart. 

But this same gossip also reaches the banks, only 
distilled to a finer degree, and it brings about a feel- 
ing of distrust which those who are members of the 
trade, and who know better, do not share, but which 
the sensitive banking man cannot avoid, and which is 
frequently extravagantly exaggerated, especially be- 
cause he is not on the ‘‘inside” of trade matters. To 
him the molehill of trade gossip becomes a moun- 
tain of trade information, and at once he closes down 
his discount sluice ; money resources become dried 
up, and the pinch sets in, and chiefly at times when 
it should not. 

The great wrong that ensues does not affect or in- 
jure one or two firms, but actually the whole Boston 
and frequently New England piano trade, for Boston 
banks have close ramifications throughout the whole 
of New England. Every piano house feels to a 
greater or smaller degree the effect of the ukase of 
the banks, and thus a rank injury is inflicted upon a 
whole industry because ten-ninths of the gossip is 
never true and never had the slightest basis of truth. 
For instance, a certain Boston piano man told us last 
week that if a relative of one of Boston's piano manu- 
facturers had not come to his assistance a few days 
previous with $13,000 cash, which he raised by mort- 
gaging his residence in a nearby suburban town, 
the piano maker would have failed. Intuitively con- 
vinced that this was unalloyed gossip, we set about 
quietly investigating in order not to create any fur- 
ther disturbance should the report be more than gos- 
sip, and what did we learn? That the piano manu- 
facturer had no such relative, that there was no such 
person living in said suburban town, that no such 
sum had been borrowed by the piano manufacturer, 
that his bank had granted him straight discounts to 
the amount of $5,000 that week, and that he was O. K. 
all around. ‘* Where 
did you hear this?” we subsequently asked our in- 
formant. ‘‘I heard it from a piano man coming in 
on the suburban train yesterday.” ‘‘ Who was the 
piano man who told you?” ‘*Oh, that I could not or 
would not tell you; it was a confidential talk.” 


The story was pure fiction. 


Bank Friends. 

Another civic peculiarity characteristic of Boston 
is the facility of intercourse nurtured through the ex- 
tensive suburban travel and the superficial friendships 
struck up on those inward and outward trains, run- 
ning from early morn to late at night, where men of 
all stations get on and off at all stations. It is on 
these trains that the suburban bank president, bank 
cashier, bank director or bank stockholder becomes 
a temporary detective and secures his financial pabu- 
lum from merchants, manufacturers, clerks, traveling 
men and salesmen in all lines of trade, including nat- 
urally the piano trade, and it is on these trains that 
gossip is manufactured and exaggerated to a degree 
entirely unknown to the New York or Chicago 
citizen. 

Nearly the whole Boston piano trade resides sub- 
urbanly, or if not, very nearly so, those not living in 
what are known as the suburban towns residing in 
Boston’simmediate suburbs. Mr. Scanlan is the only, 
the one single, Boston piano man of importance who re- 
sides in Boston city proper. Most men are flattered at 
the attention bestowed upon them by bank officials, 
and if not flattered look upon it either as an opportu- 
nity to utilize the acquaintance for their own private 
advantage at some subsequent time or (now let us be 
perfectly frank about it) to give a competitor a good, 
solid stab in the back, particularly if there is no danger 
of its recoiling. At least, the suburban train gives 
the opportunity that would, in the ordinary, every- 
day chances of busy commercial life never be en- 
countered and if so would not lead to steady inter- 
course, as the train intercourse subjected to definite 
schedule time does. 


This kind of steady and at the same time artificial | 


and superficial acquaintance constitutes the chief 
source of a mutual system of exchanged information, 
which is as unreliable as it can possibly be, for no 


bank officer can obtain any reliable and positive in- | 


formation regarding the actual condition of any 
house except from the head of that house, and no 


bank officer can secure any but unreliable informa- | 


tion from those outside of a house. All those chats 
and all this chattering are the precursor of that un- 
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bounded, unlimited, ceaseless and endless trade gos- 
sip that fills the hotel corridors, the alleyways, the 
offices, the lunch rooms and cafés and the trains and 
Although it 
is by no means limited to the piano trade it is just as 


meeting rooms of Boston and vicinity. 


deleterious, just as injurious, just as damaging to the 
piano trade as if it belonged to it sui generis. It is, in 
fact, pestilential. 


Cannot Be Remedied. 

No one can devise any method to remedy this evil, 
an evilin which we detect the active cause of the 
condition of so many of Boston’s piano manufac- 
turers in good as well as in bad times. We refer 
here to the mutual distrust. 
not get together on a friendly business basis, free 
from mutual distrust ; dusiness basis, not social basis, 


Boston piano men do 


for all the suppers, dinners, mourning assemblies 
and evening meetings are not on a dusiness basis. 
The element of shame frequently compels a man to 
attend a social gathering, in order not to be singled 
out or distinguished as an unsociable crank, but when 
it becomes a matter of dusiness, which means self- 
interest, the question is altered, and the element of 
shame can only be an interloper. Boston piano men 
do not get together for dusiness purposes, because 
gossip has succeeded in breeding a feeling of dis- 
trust hardly conceivable by outsiders. Nasty gossip, 
which always feeds upon itself and grows fat, is at 
the bottom of all this distrust, which has created a 
wide chasm too difficult to bridge, particularly at 
this time 

As we have already said, no one can suggest a 
remedy ; human nature itself must come to the res- 
cue. The cheap suburban residence, which makes 
of the Boston merchant a provincial entirely out of 
touch with the intensity of modern municipal ex- 
istence, will not be relinquished in favor of the city 
residence, which is the source of enlarged social in- 
tercourse and the broadening and development of 
citizenship as applied to trade and the liberal profes- 
sions. When the Bostonian leaves his native hearth 
and makes his periodical visits to other large com- 
munities he comes into the same larger life his own 
city would furnish him if he did not neglect her per- 
manently by turning his back upon her when the sun 
begins to sink in the western sky. The dullness of 
Boston after nightfall, interrupted only by the noise 
of the cafés to which men are driven by the monotony 
of the town, is offset toward eleven P. M. by an in- 
sane desire of 10,000 theatre visitors to catch suburban 
trains to get home as quickly as possible, to get to 
bed as quickly as possible, only to be rooted out as 
early as possible, to catch a train as definitely as pos- 
sible to get to the Boston store, factory or office as 
promptly as possible, and, let us not forget, during 
half of this time the trips to the depots, from them 
to headquarters and to home must be made through 
snow, slush, rain, dampness or biting cold. 

It is this narrow life, this systematic, machine-like, 
clockwork existence which is encased for hours each 
day in poorly ventilated, nasty, damp, crowded cars 
that engenders a spirit of negative hostility to expan- 
sion of thought and of mind, and which prevents the 
exercise of that charity to our neighbor not only 
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called for by our best instincts but preached by all 
the great evangelists of the mind—no matter what 
they may be called. The Boston piano man is not 
found in his interesting, quaint and in many respects 
picturesque and beautiful town after nightfall; he 
discards it, and its life is not his life. He buys his 
evening paper, rushes from his place of business be- 
fore business hours end, reads his paper onthe moving, 
frequently stopped train in dim light, interrupting 
this only to talk to one of his casual railroad acquaint- 
ances. Hereaches his family in time for the evening 
meal, and a casual visit or its return in the vicinity 
is the extent of his social intercourse. His children 
know nothing of the life of a great, one of the great- 
est and most cultured cities of the Western Continent, 
and when finally they become acquainted with it they 
also in turn become suburbanites. There are piano 
men in Boston who actually know less of that city 
than they know of New York, because during their 
visits here they ‘‘take in the town,” whereas in Bos- 
ton they have their regular route back and forward 
between depot and store, and now and then a call at 
the regular bank or at the lawyer's office. Outside of 
those points Boston is dead to them. 
End of Trade Visitors. 

This condition is the chief cause of the gradual de- 
crease of trade visitors to Boston. No more hospi- 
table man lives on earth than the Boston piano man, 
but what can he do with a sudden arrival? He must 
upset his home arrangements eleven miles out ; the 
wires must be used; a home engagement broken, 
&c. And when theatre is over, if he does hap- 
pen to get an opportunity to take his customer to a 
show, he must rush for his train. No ease, no com- 
fort, no civilized calm. 

It is a fact, undeniable and incontestable, that a 
large bulk of important piano dealers refuse point 
blank to go to Boston. Outside of the local New 
England dealers, naturally tributary to Boston, how 
many piano dealers visit Boston during the year? 
Not 100, and some of these pass through in the sum- 
mer on their way to the seashore. Sociability is 
destroyed, just as gossip is nourished by the Boston 
system. The death of sociability has driven the 
dealer away, just as the dissemination of gossip is 
undermining the home manufacturer. It does seem 
to us, if for no other reason than self-preservation, 
that some of the more important piano men should 
get together and reach some kind of understanding 
on so vital a question as this is. 


Notes. 

Frank H. King, of Wissner, Brooklyn, has just visited 
Worcester and Boston. 

*** 

General Julius J. Estey was in Boston on Thursday and 
here later on. He goes West to remain eight or ten days 
in Chicago. 

* * * 

Edward Steinert, of the Providence house of Steinert, is 

reported ill at Vienna, Austria. 


** * 





Chicago, after visiting Boston, Worcester and New York 
with Mrs. Clark, returned West, stopping over at Syracuse 
to visit his brother, the piano man, Geo. W. Clark. 

ne 


Mr. A. H. Hammond, of Worcester, and Mr. Leland, of 

the same city, were in Boston last week. 
se 

The late Mr. Guilford gave to his brother, C. C. Guil- 
ford, a check for $6,000 shortly before he died. C. C. 
banked it, and now the family of his brother has put an 
attachment on the check—checked its payment, as it were. 
C. C. claims that it was in settlement of an old land trans- 
action ; the other side declares it was obtained by undue 
influence. We don’t know anything about the merits of 
the case, but the gossips say there is a terrible story back 
of it. 





Hugo Sohmer at Home. 
R. HUGO SOHMER, of Sohmer & Co.,, this 
city, returned from a four months’ European trip on 
Friday of last week on the steamer Augusta Victoria, of 
the Hamburg-American line. 

Mr. Sohmer and Mrs. Sohmer, and their two children, 
who accompanied them, returned in excellent health, after 
having passed an enjoyable sojourn among friends and as- 
sociations identified with their earlier life. 

The Sohmers sailed from home on April 23, and soon af- 
ter landing in Europe traveled to Landau, Germany, the 
former home of Mrs. Sohmer, where several weeks were 
passed. From that point excursions were made to the prin- 
cipal places important to tourists. 

Berlin came in for quite a share of their attention. The 
exposition was of more than ordinary interest and was 
visited in company with Mr. Otto Floersheim, the resident 
representative of Tue Musica Courier in that city. 

Mr. Sohmer, as a piano manufacturer, discussed the rela- 
tive merits of the pianos of foreign make there on exhibi- 
tion, in comparison with the representative instruments 
manufactured in America. 

It was his opinion that in design and beauty of cases the 
Europeans were somewhat in advance of our own makers. 
This admission from a maker whose factory product stands 
especially high in artistic case work was both generous and 
authoritative. In other respects, as to tone quality and 
construction, Mr. Sohmer gives the American pianos the 
preference. The 20 days passed in Berlin were fully occu- 
pied in the quiet rounds of pleasure. 
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Nuremberg, with its exposition, also attracted for five 
days the attention of the travelers. ‘‘ The main building of | 


the Nuremberg Exposition is exceedingly beautiful,” said 
Mr. Sohmer, ‘‘ and, while not so large and grand as the 
largest of the Berlin exposition buildings, it is more taste- 
ful in design and pleasing tothe eye. The arrangement 
of the buildings and contents were compact and system- 
atic, and the facilities afforded visitors so complete that the 
entire affair was quickly and easily comprehended.” 
Bayreuth was visited and the Wagner festival attended. 


** Fufonia’’ Zither 


has a fuller, softer and more 
melodious tone than all other 
concert Zithers in consequence 
of its peculiar construction. 
The “Eufonia” Zither has for 
that reason grown to be the 
favorite Zither in all Zither 
playing circles. Sole Mfgr., 


JOSEF SIEBENHUNER, Schoenbach 
(372) BOHEMIA. 






















This was Mr. Sohmer’s first visit to this great musical feast, 
and he was impressed not only with the sublimity of the 
music but with the dignity and interest manifest by the 
audience on these occasions. As a peculiar feature he 
noticed that the French people were largely represented 
and that that language was spoken more than any other, 
except German of course. 

One of the enjoyable and interesting features of this Eu- 
ropean trip was the journey through the Black Forest. 
Mr. Sohmer’s party was joined by his sister and nephew, 
residents of Germany. The route was the usual one taken 
by pleasure seekers and included Fribourg, Hornberg, 
the Gutech Valley, Kinzig Valley, Baden-Baden, &c. 

From the Black Forest country Stuttgart was visited ; 
several of the piano manufacturers were met at this place, 
Zurich, Lake Luzerne, Rigi, the round of the Tyrol and 
other places celebrated as tourists’ resorts were visited, and 
Munich and Dresden, with their art and other attractions, 
interested the party for a week or more. 

Mr. Sohmer expressed himself as both surprised and 
gratified at the progress made by his countrymen during 
the past few years. He found the people prosperous and 
contented, and of their prosperity much had been appro- 
priated in substantially adding to the attractions of the 
country. Mr. Sohmer is an American, and heartily ad- 
mires the pushing American business methods. He has 
prospered here under our commercial system, and appre- 
ciates its workings and benefits, but very frankly states 
that he believes that the frequent changes in our executive 
offices are prejudicial to the substantial progress of the 
business enterprises and the people. 

Nowhere in his travels abroad did he find such a condi- 
tion of unrest and dissatisfaction among the producing 
class as is universal here, and which he attributes to our 
inordinate political activity and ambition. 

Mr. Sohmer traveled in France, Germany, Austria and 
Switzerland, and in each country the manufacturing 
interests were healthy and producing to their usual 
capacity. 

Regarding the unfortunate condition of affairs in the 
piano trade here at the present time, Mr. Sohmer ex- 
pressed sincere regret, but was confident that in the near 
future a decided change for the better would ‘manifest 
Mr. Sohmer 
is glad to be at home again and his associates in business 
are glad to have him with them. 


itself and the trade return to its normal state. 








b qr man (American), accomplished pianist and experienced 

office clerk, desires situation in office or wareroom of a piano 
concern. First-class reference from present employers. Address 
F. J., care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, New York. 








Important 


Actions that are thoroughly re- 
liable in construction. 

An imperfect Action is a source 
of great dissatisfaction to dealer 


and customer. 
Buy pianos that have inthem the 
Roth & Engethardt Actions. 
FACTORY AT 


St. Johnsville, New York. 








Melville W. Clark, of the Story & Clark Company, of 








PIANOS. 


The Orchestral Attachment and 
Practice Clavier are found 
only in the “Crown” Pianos. 
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The Most Modern and Salable 
Reed Organs now on the 
market. 


MADE AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


GHO. PP. BENT. 


COR. WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
AND SANGAMON STREET, 


CHICAGO. 
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Silver Talk. 
MEADVILLE, Pa., August 30, 1896. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
HAVE been very much interested in the discus- 
sions going on in your trade columns over the silver 
question, but it seems to me that the principals are going 
too much into personalities. 

Now, I am slightly interested in the piano trade, at least 
to the extent of desiring to own one, but as I am a farmer, 
and as the produce that we farmers have to sell is cheap 
or not sold at all, I am unable to gratify my desire. So 
it is best to find out the cause of the hard times, and try 
and apply a remedy. 

Now the gold standard, Republicans say, is what we 
need; higher duties on imports, a gold currency and more 
confidence—or, as Mr. McKinley puts it, we need to open 
our mills to manufacturers rather than opening our mints 
to the free coinage of silver. 

Now, as to manufacturing. What line of goods do we 
need a larger supply of? Isn’t there an overproduction, 
the same as we are told about our agricultural products ? 

The reason piano manufacturers and music dealers of 
this country are failing is because they can't sell enough 
goods to keep them running, while such people as I would 
be glad to buy if we but had the money. If we could sell 
our produce for enough to allow us a profit, we could buy 
them, but some of our crops are raised at a loss at present, 
so we stand a loss through time and labor. 

What good will it do to manufacture goods and pile them 
up in warehouses as long as people have no money to buy 
them? Who can have confidence when prices keep de- 
clining, as they must through a depreciating currency ? 
How much longer will it take to get a little of that con- 
fidence when a farm that was worth $8,000 ten years ago 
cannot be mortgaged for $5,000, and under a forced sale 
would not bring much over $3,000? I say again, how can 
we have confidence ? 





We are told that the mine owner will be given a bonus 
of 47 cents on each dollar coined under free coinage. 
Now there are at present 53 cents’ worth of silver—or 
nearly that—in a silver dollar as compared with a gold 
dollar, so the 53 cents of its own value and the 47 cents 
given by the Government make 100 cents, or $1 that it is 
worth to the mine owners; but when the laboring man 
gets it, they say, it is only worth 50 cents, or in other 
words it has depreciated 50 per cent. Now will some 
gold standard advocate please explain ? 

Again, we are to be flooded with silver from foreign 
countries. Will they ship their silver here to have it coined 
into ‘‘50 cent dollars’’? Why, they can get as much for 
it at home and save paying the cost of transportation. 

Does anyone suppose that a man will sell a gold dollar 
for a silver dollar if the gold price of silver remains the 
same? Even if they had any silver to flood us with it 
wouldn't pay them, as they could get as much for it in 
London as they could here, because no one here would 
part with what belongs to them if they can help it, unless 
they get what it is worth. 

The reason we believe that silver will be at a parity 
with gold under free coinage, and the reason it is now, is 
its legal tender qualities. Silver is not redeemable in 
gold as some people think, and, by writing to the Treasury 
Department at Washington, they wil! find this to be a 
fact. 

But, we are asked, ‘‘ How would you get this silver into 
circulation ?’’ And I say it will immediately stimulate 
silver mining and employ thousands of men that are either 
out of employment or engaged in other work, and that it 
will partly remove the glut in the labor market. ‘These 
men must be clothed and fed and furnished shelter, which 
will open our mills and factories just as the Republicans 
and all the rest of us desire, and where we must compete 
with labor that is out of employment or is at present pro- 
ducing manufactured and ———- products, with our 





silver mines being worked to their fullest extent, we will 
have less competition and a greater domestic market. 

Again, the silver mine owner whose mine is bringing 
him in a profit, and knowing that there are others as well, 
will be anxious to get his money out at interest, or engage 
in other enterprises, and will care less for risks than he 
does now, and will also ask less security. I know that 
this only covers part of the ground, but people are think- 
ing for themselves a little. Yours, 

SCHUYLER SACKETT. 








Waste A competent piano polisher and varnisher to go toa 
leading music house in Tennessee Permanent employment 
to right party. State salary expected and give references. Ad- 
dress Polisher, care THE MUSICAL COURIER, New York city. 
ae ete We will pay $10 for authentic information as to the 
address and present occupation of one T. H. Smith, a piano 
salesman who was employed some years ago by R. Dorman & Co 
and Jesse French, of Nashville, Tenn.; H. G. Hollenberg and E. 
Witzman & Co., of Memphis, Tenn., and Thos. Goggan & Brother, 
of Galveston, Tex. Address Legacy, care THE MUSICAL COURIER 
New York city. 
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STRICH & ZEIDLER. ...: 


Factory and Warerooms, 








PIANOS. . 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 














HAZELTON BROTHERS 








e- ooo . 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS J2@TA WOs IN EVERY RESPECT. | 
eo = : 2 


—ott+—- APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL 


TASTE .-—?te— 


Nos. 34 & 3S UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORE. 








PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of High Grade 


| 


RANS- 








OSING 
PEANO. 


DO YOU SING seven ate, Tem o Bass? 


Whatever your voice, ALL music written, for whatever range, is 
exactly suited to it, Played as Written, by use of the 





SEND FOR 


“mer €Tie NORRIS & HYDE “sists 











Wr" FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 2249-2261 WASHINGTON STREET. 





PIANOS = 





CHAS. H. PARSONS, 
President. 


E. A. COLE, 
Secretary. 


SS 


Our Factory 


is one of the largest and most completely 
equipped in the world, and our facilities 


are unsurpassed. 


UNION 


36 East (Ath St, 20%. 





= ORGANS, 


LS 


“f 


Correspondence 
with the Trade 


solicited. 
ALOOI 


Our Instruments 


can be obtained at retail of our es- 


tablished agents only. 


New York City. 





Tae BLASIUS PIANO CO. 


(INCOR PORATED.) 





CAPITAL, ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 


WOODBURY, N. J. 





EU PHONINA. 


Self-Playing 
Harmonica. 


Can be handied by 
everybody without 
previous knowledge on 
the subject. 
Piano, forte, etc. 
Automatic. 
Easily transportabie. 


Leipziger Musikwerke 
«* Euphonika,"’ 


LEIPZIG, 
Friedrich-Listrasse 11. 





MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


4 High Grade Piane, equal te any { 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, N. ¥. 


Ga” We invite correspondence from Dealers 
in localities where we are not represented. 


ISAAC COLE & SON 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
425 and 427 Bast Bighth St, Bast River, 
NEW YORE. 
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ME 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 


PIANOS 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 





a ENGL ANY) LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CoO.,”?“*g3sfsrF**", 


Warerooms : 601 Washington St., Boston ; 98 Fifth Ave., New York ; 


262 and 264 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Iu. 





CHASE BAUS. PIAND CU, 


——MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER PIANOS, 


taining the Techniphone Attachment. 


STECER & CO. 
Factories at Columbia Heights. 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. Jackson St and Wabash Ave., Chicago, Iil. 
All mail should be sent to the office. 











SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
MATE 
PIANOS. 


Nos. 126 to 130 N. Union St., Chicage, Ill. 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
UPRiIiGET PFPiIaANos. 
FACTORY: 


471 CLYBOUEN AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
Senp ror Our New CaTALocug, 


THE SINGER. | PEASE PIANO Co. 


316 te 322 West 43rd Street, 
THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE. 


. MADE BY ... wave YORE. 
THE SINGER PIANO CO., Ne. 248 Wabash Avenue, 

















The World’s Columbian Exposition. 
V. F. CERVENY & SONS, 


Kiew, Russia. 











Koniggratz, Bohemia. 


AWARD: 


For superior tone quality, being rich, resonant 
and of excellent carrying power, rendered so by the 
introduction of aluminum in their manufacture. 
For perfection of finish and superiority of work- 
manship. 

Deserving of special mention are the Kaiser 
Tuba, Corseopran, Baroxyton and Euphonium. 


CALION ORGAN. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 





The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mase. 


1 of NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
‘ 10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 


3 
CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 





The Old Standard—The Old Reliable 


MARTIN GUITARS. 


1833. Manufactured by C.F. MARTIN & CO. 1895, 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 


For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments 
ased by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the countr:. They enjoy a world-wide 
reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo Players ever known, such as 

MADAME De GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, MR. S. DE La COVA, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA Mr. FERRER, Mr. CHAS. DE JANON, 


Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, | Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
and many others, but we deem it unnecessafy to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior 


merits of the MARTIN GUITARS. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in 
the United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all 
attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


eeeee DEPOT AT .....- 


C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, New York, 
IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, &c. 


WEGMAN & CO. 


Piano Manufacturers. 


LL our instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 
i The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments, and therefore we 
challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, N. Y. 











——THE— 


MAJESTIC PIANO. 


A SUPERIOR INSTRUMENT 
AT A LOW PRICE. 


& THE SPIES PIANO 
MANUFACTURING CO.. 


Lincoln Avenue, Southern Boulevard, East 132d and 133d Streets, 














235 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, Soe IOAGO. 





Nav YORE... 
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STECK 


Without a Riwal for Tone, Touch and Durability, 


The independent Iron Frame 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


# PIANO. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., MANuFAcTurERS, 


Warcrooms: Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Fianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Formerty 144 Evizasetn Steest.) 


WASLE & CO," 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


175 & 177 HESTER ST., NEW YWoRK. 


COR. MOTT ST., 


Cc. CHEVREL, 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 























GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRAWCE. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., “#**** “°° ScoNGe WanASH AVE. CHICAGO. 


G. W. SEAVERNS, SON & G0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand ana Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


STUART PIANOS. Before You Buy a 


MANUFACTURED BY BOEHM FLUTE 
A. H. STUART & C0., NN, In ADORF | 








This Space is Reserved 


FOR 


F. M. GEIDEL, 


LEIPZIG, GERMANY. 


UPRIGHT 


BEHR BROS. & 60. Pianos. 


Warerooms and Factory, 292-298 11th Ave. and 550 West 29th St., 


NEW YOoREz. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J. C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 
OVER 100,000 MANUFACTURED. 


World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 




















OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, Cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 
DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR SEVEN OCTAVE ORGAN 


PIANO STYLE 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 
THE LEMR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far 


procession in appearance, finish, tone and other aneeieal saainaens 


More sold than all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue 


H. LE: FAR & CoO., Easton, Pa. 


incORP 





id of the 





ORATED 


‘e695 





PACTORY & OFFICE 


1@T" @ PEACH STS 


Erwe., Fee, 


Established 1867, 





ASS STRINGS. 


Machine and Hand Carving, Band and Scroll Sawing, Engraving. 
PIANO PANELS A SPECIALTY. 


FRANCIS RAMACCIOTTI, 











Own manu ufacture, Full a rantee for pure 


G. ULLMANN, in ADORF (Germany). 
107 W. Canton &t., Besten, Mass. | pitch, easy 


Mee 162 & 164 West 27th Street, New York. 
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KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
159-161 E, 126th St., New York. 


Warerooms: 
115-117 E. 14th St., New Yerk. 












ren’s toys, 


Sensational Novelty! 


““CHORDEPHON.” 


A MECHANICAL ZITHER, with circular interchange- 
able metal note disks. Can be ver with a crank or with a 
clock work 2 also can be use 

The only mechanical Zither fully equaling the 
Concert Zither i in sweetness of tone and perfect rendering of 
sentimental as well as lively music. Produces correct and 
smooth music, unlike the various “Accord Zithers,” where 
accords and melody are heard pt nr gl and successively. 
Vibrations oe of ee strings are regu 








as adriving power for child- 





ted by a most ingenious 
s. Keeps in tune as well as a piano. 








Patented in most countries. 
CLAUS & CO., Fabrik Mechan. Zithern, | 





LEIPZIG, GERMANY. 





HIGHEST AWARD Sage froin Vici 
JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRo., Cooper institute, NEW YORK, 
Vioum Makers & REPAIRERS 


Importers and GENUINE OLD VIOLINS, Bows, Cases, ITALIAN STRINGS, &C. 


Write for New Illustrated Catalogue. 





\ 147th St. and Brooke Ave., 
LINDEMAN PIANOS, “new vor«. 


116 W. 125th St. 


Warerooms: 





LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO CO. 





FOSTER PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FOSTER &@ CO., 


BROCE EwSsTIAKHK WN. F. 


THE ANDERSON PIANO. 


—MANUFACTURED BY— 


The Century Piano Ce., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


BAUER Pranos.| W 


JULIUS BAUER &CO.., 


Warereome: 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., 
Factory: 1026 to 1036 Dunning Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


R. W. Tanner & Son Mice 


MANUFACTURE 


PIANO AND ORGAN HARDWARE, 


Dolgeville, N. Y. 














COVERED STRINGS. 


Also reliable tested 
Strings. Warranted 
for quality of a | 
and durability, 
my own saadaeilon, 
Also Genuine Italian Strings. 


MANUFACTURER OF STRINGS; 


F. JUHLING, 
Dresden, Germany. 











,NOT BUV..... 


wi Finest wae ORGAN 


BLADE? 
ee crmene are ond ters Intending par 
chasers shou 4 our-¢atalogue, etc 

MILLER ORCAN CO.,' 
Please mention thispaper. LEBANON, PA, 








NEW WATER MOTORS. 


For Organs, AZolians, Sewing Machines and all 
mechanical work. Give more satisfaction than 
any ever put on the market before. Perfect in 
work, strong and durable. 


No. 1, $5 00. No. 2, $10.00. No 3, $15.00. 
DISCOUNT TO DEALERS. 
BOLGIANO WATER MOTOR CO., 
21 East Lombard St., Baltimore, Md, 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES = x» 


PIANO HARDWARE, 
Avenue D and 1ith Street, 










Lyon & Healy, 
CHICAGO. 





Washburn 


Guitars, 
Banjos, 
Awarded the Difloma D’Honneuwr and Gold 


Mandolins, 
Zithers, 


Medal at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 


sition, 1894. 





MANUFACTURED BY 








Staib Piano Actions. 





STAIB PIANO ACTION MFG. CO., 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 








INVESTIGATION SOLICITED. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


HIGH GRADE PIANOS 


134th St. and Trinity Ave 


NCIS CONNOR, 2 ates 


WAREROOMS: 4 EAST 42D STREET. 








THE NEW PATENTED 


Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 


To be found nly in the *CROWN ” Pianos. 
If GIVE », YOU, with a perfect Piano and with- 


out interferin ng a particle with the instrument itself, 
R TO IMITATE THE HARP, 


PERFECT PRACTICE CLAVIER without any 
tone from the instrument or with only the slightest 
tone, if desired. 

GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, 

Cor. Washington Boul d & Sang St., 


OLD VIOLINS 
Splendidly Imitated, 


1. E., VIOLINS NEWLY MADE 
OF OLD woop, 









bearing the 
stamp of the 
genuine old 
masters’ in- 
struments. 






best English Gut 
to be had from alli 
dealers of standing. 


WUNDERLICH & CO. 


Manufacturers of Musical 
nstruments i 


EUBABRUNN-Markneukirehen |. 
Sachsen, Germany. 








CHICAGO, U. 8. A. 
Grand, Square 


KRANICH & BAC and Upright 


..» PIANOS... 


Received Highest Award at the United States Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, 1576, and are admitted to be the most 
Celebrated Instruments of the Age. Guaranteed for 
five years. {2 lilustrated ( AZ, urnished on applica- 
tion. Prices reasonable ‘erms tavorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 234 Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
Between 22d and 28d Sts., NEW YORK. 


“Tlic Capen Pianos. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE BROCKPORT 
PIANO MFG. CO. 


BROCK PORT, N. Y. 








The most 
rfect 
mechanically 
playable 
musical 
instrument, 
with 
exchange- 
able lon 
note, is the 


« KALOPHON,”” ™*23!sc*2re2 
ERNST + LIEBMANN, 
in Gera-Reuss, Germany. 


Full, round tone, well arranged music, and greatest 
durability of nie e Rpm A eo ya The 
“; 4 y-e 8 gues, 

mechanism. 








NEW YORK 


music disk and a very strong m 
Illustrated catalogue on 








JARDINE & SON, 


ORCAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 East 39th St., | New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, New York, four manuals; 
St. George’s Church, New York, four; St. Paul’s 
M. E. Church, New York, four; Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York, three; Brooklyn 
Tabernacle, four; First Presbyterian, Philadel- 
phia, three ; Trinity Church, San Francisco, three; 
Christ Church, New Orleans, three; and Pitts- 
burgh R. C. Cathedral, four. 


re § CHWANDER 


Pianoforte Actions 
LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


HERRBURGER- SCHW ANDER & SON, 
PARIS AND NEW YorK. 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 
% WARREN ST., - ~ New YorK, 
Gen’! Agents United States and Canada. 
New YORK FAcTORY: 88, 90, 92 Lincoln Ave. 


POOLE PIANOS 


Dealers will find in them jcet what 
they want. 


5 Appleton Street. Boston. Mass. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


WESSEL, NICKEL & GROSS 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET. 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET. 


NEw YorRn=zZ. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, AGTIONS «xo HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 


: 
WICKHAM, CHAPMAN &CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 
ALSO 


Piano Haraweare, 
SPRING FIELD, OHIO. 











OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IvVvOoRYTonNn, COonwm. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: 
ESSEX, CONN. 











THE A FIRST-CLASS 


2 
INSTRUMENT 


PIANO, 


RESPECT. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


* WRITE FOR 


CATALOQUE AND 
TERRITORY. 


ACTIONS 


Uprights ana 
-. Grands. 


= a. FP. FLEMMING, 


Leutsch-Leipzig, 
GERMANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1874, 








One of the greatest estab- 
{ lishments of its kind onthe 
s Continent 
| The FLEMMING Actions 
| are renowned for solidity, 
durability and excellence. 
Illustrated Catalogue on 
application. 











Established 1852. 


OTTO 
BEY ER- 
RAHNEFELD, 


Late ED. VOICT, 
ys 


e. Piano Factor 








WESER BROS, 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 









The... 
Celebrated (Gordon Mandolin. 
Tone UNEXCELLED. From 
finisn PERFEcT. $5.00 
Send for to 
Illustrated 
Catalogue $75.00 
dh. = 


Used by the Pest Teachers and Artists. 
HAMILTON S. GORDON, 139 fifth Avenue, New York. 


ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. Flue and Reed. ‘- “ Voice or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPE ORGAN MATHAHRIALB. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 
SAMUEL PIERCE Established 1847. READING, MASS. 














Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893. 


CARI, 


FISCHER, 


6 & 8 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for 
the famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 





Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made. — 
Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and domestic, made a specialty of, and for its com- 
pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this 


country. Catalugues will be cheerfully furnished upon application. 
Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale and retail, complete in all its appointments 
F verything is imported and purchased direct ; the greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the 


finest quality only. My Instruments and Springs are acknowledged to be the best quality obtainable. 

Some of the many Specialties I Kepresent: E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 
Flutes; COLLIN-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and 'Cellos: BUFFET PARIS (Evette & 
Shaeffer), Reed Instruments ; CHAS. BARIN and Sugss celebrated Violin Bows. 


use owns PuN0 CO. HUT 7 MANN 
PIANOS, 


Factory: Desplaines, Ill. 
C. EURTZMANN & C0., 


Superior Tone and Touch. 
MANUFACTURERS, 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
526 to 696 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, M. ¥. 


Iilustrated wep oo and Price List 
PAINTER & EWING, 
PIANOS. 








JEWETT PIANO 00., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


PHA 

















For 57 years — made on honor—sold on merit 
1105-1107 Spring Garden St., 
STRICTLY HIGH GRADE. — 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
The dealer's interests and our 


own are identical 


WRITE FOR TERMS. 


A SENSATIONAL NOVELTY 


IN THE 


ACCORDEON 


Branch is the inven- 
tion of GUENTHER 
KOERNER, in Gera- 





A. M. McPhail Piano Co., 





Reuss (Germany) 














BOSTON. The belly needs no 
longer brass tip ings 
on the corners, but is 

“ made out of ONE 
piece of leather, in 
accordance with 
Guenther's patented 
process he cor- 


ners are no longer 
sharp, but are round 
ed off and give a 
pleasing and elegant appearance, as well as ar «ulmost inde 
structible body, to the instrument, which was therefore named 
“THE INDESTRUCTIBLE HERCULES.” 


STANDARD ACTION CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 





The 





DRESDEN. 








Guenther Koerner Accordeons are most favorably known, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS, 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 
Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 














EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20- 24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—538d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 














CONOVER 


PIANOS. 





FACTORIES: CHICAGO, ILL. 


Warerooms and Offices: 
215 to 221 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, 








PIANOS 





CHICAGO, 


MBALE" 


ILL., U. S.A. 





ALFRED DOLGE & Soni 


—>- HIGHEST AWARD eo 


ae 
EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 





combining C 
great Durabil 
process, by means 


oov stRAYD 


AWARD 
READS: 


hammer 
covering 
machine. 


(Signed) 


HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 


The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


Mit AC onan 


ompactness and Elasticity with 
ity, which is secured by a Patent 
of which the surface of the Felt Is 


Wits FINE HAIEH. 











K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. 
G. H. GORE, Secretary. 


World's Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 1893. 


W- 


110-112 East 13th Street. INE W “Y ORE. 





SBR AECS 


PIANOS 
AND 


STORY 


& 
ORGANS. 


CLARK = 


STORY & CLARK PIANO CO., 
STORY & CLARK ORCAN CoO., 
Canal and (6th Streets, Chicago. 





STARR PIANOS, 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 











THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 











